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1957 in Review 


URING 1957, for the first time, 
D disability benefits were paid 

under the Social Security Act 
to workers aged 50-64 suffering from 
a long-term disability and child’s 
benefits were paid to the disabled 
children aged 18 or over of retired 
or deceased workers. During the year, 
also, the Federal Government began 
to pay its share of the cost of medi- 
cal care for recipients of public as- 
sistance, separately from its share in 
the cash payments made to them. 


@ In the last month of 1957, pay- 
ments under the five public assist- 
ance programs were made to 6.2 
million persons—398,000 or 6.8 per- 
cent more than in December 1956. 
Most of the increase, which was 
larger than that in either 1955 or 
1956, occurred during the last 3 
months of the year and was attrib- 
utable largely to seasonal factors and 
adverse economic conditions. The 
two programs most responsive to such 
influences—aid to dependent children 
and general assistance—showed the 
greatest increase in the number of 
recipients; in aid to dependent chil- 
dren the rise was 227,500, and in 
general assistance it was 174,000. 
Increases of 1,000 occurred in the 
number of recipients of aid to the 
blind and of 22,100 in the number 
receiving aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. About 27,000 
fewer persons received old-age assist- 
ance in December 1957 than in the 
preceding December. 

Requests for aid to dependent chil- 
dren in each month of 1957 ran 
higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1956; for most months the 
difference was 3,000 or more. In gen- 
eral assistance the number of appli- 
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cations was substantially higher than 
the number in 1956 only in January 
and the last 4 months of the year. 
Applications for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were more 
numerous throughout the year than 
in 1956, and the increases in the last 
6 months were appreciable—largely 
because of new programs in Califor- 
nia and Texas. The number of re- 
quests for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind in 1957 varied only 
slightly from the monthly totals for 
1956. 

Total expenditures for assistance, 
including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, were $3,099 million in 1957— 


an increase of $237 million (8.3 per- 
cent) from the amount expended in 
1956. Total payments were higher in 
1957 for each of the five programs, 
with the largest increases occurring 
in old-age assistance ($96 million) and 
aid to dependent children ($91 mil- 
lion). In July or shortly thereafter, 
some States initiated vendor pay- 
ments for medical care or extended 
existing plans to take advantage of 
the new provisions for separate Fed- 
eral matching of such payments, 
which became effective July 1, 1957, 
under the 1956 amendments. 
During 1957 the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance con- 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to the permanently 
abled 
General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per family) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month ... 


December November December 

1957 1957 1956 
ed ee 11,129 11,026 9,128 
eee ee $605 $599 $483 
$64.58 $64.48 $63.09 
$71.09 $69.60 $61.67 
‘iceumesee 2,487 2,491 2,514 
eee fre 2,498 2,457 2,271 
err eee 108 108 107 

and totally dis- 

Pa eE pi eat me 291 289 269 
cia aa DSC 344 312 305 
a $60.68 $60.45 $57.99 
a ale d 100.72 100.06 95.05 
Re Oe 66.25 65.99 63.15 
60.02 59.86 58.82 
Saranac craale 59.74 57.11 56.14 
eiate ee ace 2,024 1,346 1,229 
1,639 1,146 941 
eee Ser $207 $137 $104 
yee eHces $29.75 $29.44 $27.42 








tinued to decline—from 2,514,000 in 
December 1956 to 2,487,000 in Decem- 
ber 1957. The gradual downward 
trend was interrupted only in Oc: 
tober. Although more than half the 
States reported increases in that 
month, nationally the rise was 
slight. At the end of the year, 39 
States were aiding fewer recipients 
than in December 1956. In the Na- 
tion as a whole, 165 out of every 
1,000 persons aged 65 or over in the 
population received old-age assistance 
in December 1957, compared with 173 
per 1,000 a year earlier. 

In December 1957, for the first 
time, there were more recipients of 
aid to dependent children than of 
old-age assistance and the total case- 
load (2,498,000) in aid to dependent 
children was greater than in any 
other month since the program’s be- 
ginning. In each month of 1957 ex- 
cept July, the number of recipients 
in the Nation as a whole increased. 
Although month-to-month changes in 
the State programs were generally 
small, annual increases were sub- 
stantial in a number of States and 
exceeded 10 percent in 19 States. 
The only declines from December 
1956 to December 1957 occurred in 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Wisconsin. 

For the program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled the 
291,000 recipients in December 1957 
represented an increase of 8.2 per- 
cent from the number the preceding 


December. A temporary check dur- 
ing August and September in the 
caseload’s upward trend reflected at 
least in part the effect of the 1956 
legislation providing cash disability 
benefits under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. Early in August 
disabled persons aged 50-64 who met 
specified eligibility requirements per- 
taining to work history and disabil- 
ity received their first monthly dis- 
ability insurance benefits, payable for 
July 1957. With the initiation late 
in the year of payments under assist- 
ance programs for disabled persons 
in California and Texas, 48 States 
now have such programs operating 
under the Social Security Act. 

At the end of 1957, 108,400 blind 
persons were receiving aid to the 
blind, compared with 107,500 in 
December 1956. Month-to-month 
changes were small, and the case- 
load was virtually stable in the latter 
half of the year. This stability prob- 
ably reflects to some extent the im- 
pact of the new provision for pay- 
ment of disability insurance benefits. 

In general assistance, cases on the 
rolls at the end of 1957 numbered 
344,000 or 39,000 more than a year 
earlier. After seasonal increases in 
the early part of the year, the case- 
load declined through the spring and 
most of the summer; during the last 
3 months of the year the number 
increased at an accelerating rate. 

Living costs, aS measured by the 


consumer price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, rose almost con- 
tinuously from December 1956 to 
December 1957. To compensate for 
some of this rise, a number of State 
assistance agencies made upward ad- 
justments in payments to recipients. 
In some instances, cost standards 
were raised; in others, new items 
were added to the standards of as- 
sistance. About a fifth of the States 
raised their maximums on individual 
assistance payments in one or more 
programs, and two States (the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Iowa) elimi- 
nated maximums in the program of 
aid to dependent children. Reduc- 
tions in payments in some States 
were removed or made less stringent. 
Lien laws were abolished for some 
programs in Nevada and New Mexico. 
Because of limited funds, however, a 
few States found it necessary to re- 
duce payments in 1957. Alaska cut 
payments temporarily for families 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
and Mississippi reduced further the 
percentage of need met for recipients 
of aid to the permanently and total- 
ly disabled in September, October, 
and November. 


@ The number of persons receiving 
monthly benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program had reached 11.1 million by 
the end of 1957. The net rise of 2.0 
million (22 percent) during 1957 was 





December 


1957 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total Gin thotisands) ..... 0.0... ccc cee 67,770 
eT rn cd Ry cee ia x hs teak i tS i REE I Tio ee 3 .» iS 386 
RN acca se oa asso weer kin AO ema one EAR Beer aaa se eT 3,374 
Personal income ! 3 (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 

TT TEE ea oe ES SO Sy ET nn eR ee em Nae ree ie yee Peed. $342.8 
Meee BI Salary GIBNUITHCMENTS 2... ck ce cece cccwesceece 238.8 
IE racrceeisc se Re Lk a Se ak Sg eee An gk tas 40.0 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 40.1 
Social insurance and related payments ..................cc cece 17.4 
NE ee ena os Ne o/s apa pase abate ee ae 2.8 
MN ERED Osh an et eS iia iie Si Se Pee coe le ee rene a 10.4 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance ................ 6.8 

meunmer race tek. 7 2 Bll TOMS «ow ccc cw ccsaceevseeces 121.6 
(OR Seco et RR TSR ag AIM RPA Se yea CMS Se ran IM ee Rh Ana ie See 116.1 
RINE at Ale Pa a So nt ee parma aay aa ae rn op Mra s 7 rR cies A Ra 140.8 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two relatively 
small groups of persons formerly classified as employed (“with a 
job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classifications, 
mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions lowers the 
employment estimates by about 200,000-300,000 a month for recent 


2 


amount. 


November December 


Calendar year 


1957 1956 1956 1955 
68,061 67,029 67,530 65,847 
64,873 64,550 64,979 63,193 
3,188 2,479 2,551 2,654 
$345.4 $334.8 $326.9 $305.9 
239.5 235.3 227.2 210.3 
40.0 39.8 39.6 39.2 
42.1 38.9 39.8 37.3 
17.4 14.0 13.5 12.4 
2.8 2.7 2.6 2.5 
10.4 10.1 9.9 9.4 
6.8 5.9 5.7 5.2 
121.6 118.0 116.2 114.5 
116.0 112.9 Pe 110.9 


140.3 134.7 132.6 128.0 


years and raises unemployment estimates by almost the same 


? Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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the largest in the program’s history. 
Old-age beneficiaries accounted for 
54 percent of the total increase and 
at the end of the year numbered 6.2 
million or 21 percent more than a 
year earlier. Disabled workers aged 
50-64 receiving disability insurance 
benefits—first payable for July 1957— 
numbered 150,000 and represented 7 
percent of the total increase. The 
year’s growth in the number of bene- 
ficiaries receiving the other types of 
monthly benefits ranged from 28 per- 
cent for wives or husbands to 8 per- 
cent for aged dependent parents. 

Monthly benefits were being paid 
at the end of December at a monthly 
rate of $605.5 million—about one- 
fourth more than the amount a year 
earlier. The unprecedented growth 
in the total number of beneficiaries 
was the major cause of the increase 
in the monthly benefit amount. An- 
other factor was the rise in the pro- 
portion of benefits based on earnings 
after 1950, with as many as 5 years 
of lowest covered earnings and with 
periods of total disability omitted in 
computing average monthly earnings. 

At the end of 1957 almost 9.1 mil- 
lion men aged 65 or over and women 
aged 62 or over were receiving month- 
ly benefits—about 1.6 million more 
than in December 1956. Retired work- 
ers made up 68 percent of all aged 
beneficiaries; their average monthly 
benefit of $64.58 was $1.49 higher 
than that in December 1956. Persons 
receiving wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits represented 19 percent of the 
aged group; those receiving widow’s 
or widower’s benefits, 12 percent; 
and those receiving parent’s benefits, 
less than 1 percent. An increase of 
208,000 for the 12 months brought to 
more than 1.9 million the number 
of beneficiaries receiving mother’s 
and child’s benefits (including child’s 
benefits being paid to disabled per- 
sons whose disability began before 
they reached age 18). 

Monthly benefits awarded in 1957 
numbered 2.8 million, almost as many 
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as the number awarded in the first 
8 years after monthly benefits be- 
came payable and 53 percent more 
than the previous record number, 
awarded in 1956. Making up this 
total were 1,425,000 old-age benefits 
awarded to retired workers, 578,000 
wife’s or husband’s benefits, 313,000 
child’s benefits (including about 29,- 
500 awarded to persons aged 18 or 
over who had been continuously dis- 
abled since before they became 18), 
88,000 mother’s benefits—all record 
highs—and 179,000 disability insur- 
ance benefits. The record number of 
awards in 1957 stemmed partly from 
the many awards made to (1) work- 
ers (and their dependents) who qual- 
ified for benefits as the result of 
work newly covered under the 1954 
and 1956 amendments, (2) women 
aged 62-64, (3) disabled workers aged 
50-64, and (4) disabled persons aged 
18 or over whose disability began be- 
fore they reached age 18 and who 
are dependent children of a deceased 
or retired insured worker. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
1957 numbered 719,000, which was 
129,000 more than the previous rec- 
ord established in 1955. About 689,000 
deceased workers were represented in 
these awards; the average lump-sum 
payment per worker was $201.35. 

Monthly benefit payments in- 
creased sharply in 1957, rising 30 
percent to a total of $7,265 million. 
Lump-sum death payments amounted 
to $139 million—27 percent higher 
than the amount paid in the pre- 
ceding year. Monthly and lump-sum 
benefits paid in 1957 totaled $7,404 
million—more than double the 
amount paid in 1954, only 3 years 
earlier. Total benefits paid since the 
beginning of the program reached 
$32.8 billion by the end of 1957. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished for about 165,000 workers in 
1957; the total number for whom a 
period of disability had been estab- 
lished since July 1955 was almost 
375,000. More than 310,000 applica- 





tions for a period of disability had 
been denied since July 1955. In 1957, 
36,000 persons aged 18 or over who 
had applied for child’s benefits on 
account of disability were found to 
have been totally disabled before 
reaching age 18; applications from 
5,000 persons were denied because 
the requirements for disability were 
not met. 


@ During 1957 a total of $1,766 mil- 
lion was paid in benefits to more than 
5.6 million unemployed workers who 
were covered by the State programs 
of unemployment insurance and the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees. Initial 
claims, representing new unemploy- 
ment, numbered 14.1 million, and in- 
sured unemployment in an average 
week was almost 1.5 million. All 
these figures represent substantial 
increases from those for 1956. 

The average beneficiary drew ben- 
efits in 1957 for 11.6 weeks and in 
1956 for 11.4 weeks; his average ben- 
efit check for total unemployment 
was $28.21 in 1957 and $27.06 in 
1956. Rights to benefits were ex- 
hausted by 1.2 million beneficiaries 
in 1957 and by 1.0 million in 1956. 

Both seasonal and nonseasonal fac- 
tors contributed to the increase in 
unemployment in December 1957. In- 
sured unemployment amounted in an 
average week to 2.1 million—almost 
40 percent more than the November 
average and 64 percent more than 
that in December 1956. Initial claims 
numbered 2.0 million; the increase 
of 50 percent was the sharpest No- 
vember—December increase since 1952. 
In an average week in December, 1.6 
million unemployed workers drew 
benefits—43 percent more than in 
November and 74 percent more than 
the average a year earlier. Benefits 
paid rose 52 percent from November 
and 99 percent from December 1956 
to a total of $207.1 million, and the 
average check paid for total unem- 
ployment was $29.75. 








Growth in Employee-Benefit Plans 


by ALFRED M. SKOLNIK and JosEPH ZISMAN* 


Employee-benefit plans in recent years have shown striking 
advances in the number of employees covered and in the amounts 


expended for contributions and benefits. 


To what extent have 


these advances outpaced the growth in the labor force and the 
rise in the wage scale? Do they represent a real improvement for 
the individual worker in the adequacy and scope of the pro- 


tection provided? 


This article, in addition to presenting 


statistical data on employee-benefit developments for 1954 and 


1956, throws some light on these questions. 


It also considers 


the growth of private pension plans, which increasingly provide 
benefits supplementary to old-age, {survivors, and disability 


insurance. 


ued to grow in 1956 as a Sig- 
nificant element in the eco- 
nomic security structure that has 
developed in the last quarter of a 
century to meet the contingencies of 
old age, death, accident, disability, 
unemployment, and the costs of 
medical care. Coverage, contributions, 
and benefits under employee-benefit 
plans all showed sizable increases 
from 1954, the latest year for which 
data were published in the BULLETIN.! 
Employee-benefit plans have to a 
large extent developed side by side 
with social insurance and other gov- 
ernment measures for economic se- 
curity, especially in the last decade. 
For this reason, there has not always 
been a clear-cut distinction between 
those programs or parts of programs 
that might be categorized as em- 
ployee-benefit plans and those that 
might more properly be considered 
es social insurance or related meas- 
ures. In this article, the term “em- 
ployee-benefit plan” has been used to 
denote any type of plan sponsored or 
initiated unilaterally or jointly by 
employers and employees and pro- 
viding benefits that stem from the 
employment relationship and that 
are not underwritten or paid directly 
by government (Federal, State, or 
local). These plans are often termed 
“private” employee-benefit plans to 
distinguish them from those public 


Fh tea to crow in plans contin- 


* Division of Program Research, Office of 
the Commissioner. 

1See Joseph Zisman, “Private Employee- 
Benefit Plans Today,” Social Security 
Bulletin, January 1957. 
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programs—such as old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the railroad re- 
tirement system—that are applicable 
on a compulsory basis to the labor 
force in general or to specific cate- 
gories in the labor force. 


A difficult question relates to the 
treatment of those private em- 
ployee-benefit plans, sponsored and 
underwritten by nongovernmental 
organizations but written in com- 
pliance with State temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws. In other 
series published in the BULLETIN, 
the benefits paid under’ such 
plans are included with social insur- 
ance expenditures, since they are 
compulsory under State law. In this 
article, such disability benefit plans 
are treated as private plans because 
their omission would distort the 
relative extent and nature of the 
protection existing through private 
arrangements against the risk of 
nonoccupational disability and also 
because their benefits tend to be 
somewhat higher than the statutory 
requirements. 


Workmen’s compensation and pay- 
ments under employer’s liability, 
which are omitted from the data, in- 
volve still other considerations. His- 
torically, workmen’s compensation 
has developed as a social insurance 
program, with statutory application 
in all States to the general labor 
force. In a number of States, work- 
men’s compensation benefits are paid 
by public agencies. In the States 
where they are underwritten on a 
competitive basis (between public and 


private agencies) or exclusively by 
nonpublic agencies, there has been 
little tendency for individual employ- 
ers or insurers to deviate from the 
statutory pattern. Statutory provi- 
sions for employer’s liability (for rail- 
road and certain maritime workers, 
for example) have shown similar de- 
velopments. Consequently, these ben- 
efits have traditionally been regarded 
as outside the purview of “fringe” 
benefits, which are normally spon- 
sored or initiated by employers and 
employees.? 

The use of the term “private” 
in describing employee-benefit plans 
sometimes leads to the inference that 
the plans are confined to employees 
in private industry. Many govern- 
mental jurisdictions, however, have 
made special provisions—as employ- 
ers—for certain groups of govern- 
ment employees. Moreover, most of 
the available data on such employee- 
benefit plans as group life, hospitali- 
zation, and medical care insurance 
do not readily permit a distinction 
to be drawn between plans for gov- 
ernment employees and those in pri- 
vate industry. In this article, no at- 
tempt is made to separate or omit 
the data on government employees 
except for those specific plans, such 
as retirement and sick-leave plans, 
where the government in its capacity 
as an employer pays benefits directly 
to its employees. 


Trends, 1954-56 


Notable advances in coverage, con- 
tributions, and benefits took place 
during the period 1954-56. Coverage 
for life insurance, for example, in- 








2In recent years, with the maximum 
benefit provided for occupational disability 
under workmen’s compensation generally 
lagging behind both wage levels and bene- 
fits for nonoccupational disability under 
employee-benefit plans, some employers 
have made provisions for supplementing 
the statutory workmen’s compensation 
benefits. To the extent that these supple- 
mentary payments are not segregated from 
the payments made for nonoccupational 
illness, they are included in the data un- 
der ‘temporary disability (including 
formal sick leave)’’ payments. 
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creased by 22 percent, contributions 
by 34 percent, and benefits by 36 
percent. Tables 1, 2, and 3 show the 
trends for various types of employee 
benefits. 


Coverage 


At the end cf 1956, hospitalization 
and life insurance were still the most 
common types of employee protec- 
tion, covering some 35.5 million em- 
ployees (table 1). Surgical expense 
insurance was a close second, with 
33.1 million covered employees. In 
addition, hospital expense insurance 
covered 53.5 million dependents, and 
surgical expense insurance 49.0 million. 

The greatest increase from 1954 
to 1956 in the number of employee 
participants was reported for life in- 
surance and for plans affording med- 
ical expense benefits. Both types of 
plan increased their employee cover- 
age by more than 5.5 million. An 
increase of 5.3 million was recorded 
in plans providing surgical benefits 
and one of 4.4 million in hospitaliza- 
tion plans. 

Except for the new and rapidly 
expanding field of major medical ex- 
pense insurance, which showed an 
increase in employee coverage from 
less than a million in 1954 to 3.6 
million in 1956, the greatest percent- 
age gain occurred in medical expense 
coverage—33 percent. Other types of 
employee protection showed smaller 
rates of increase, ranging from about 
10 percent in temporary disability in- 
surance plans to 24 percent in group 
accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance. Even larger percentage 
gains were recorded in the number 
of dependents covered, with the great- 
est growth reported in the relatively 
new fields of major medical expense 
and dependents’ life insurance. 

Perhaps of more significance than 
the growth in numerical coverage is 
the growth in the proportion of the 
wage and salary labor force covered 
by employee-benefit plans. For those 
types of benefits for which data for 
government employees are included, 
table 1 relates coverage to the entire 
Wage and salary labor force. For 
retirement, temporary disability, and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
which exclude data for government 
employees, coverage is related to the 
wage and salary labor force in pri- 
vate industry. 
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For every type of employee benefit, 
growth in coverage kept ahead of 
the growth in the labor force. In 
the case of temporary disability and 
retirement benefits, the difference 
was slight, but for surgical and med- 
ical benefits and life insurance the 
rate of growth was considerably in 
excess of that for the labor force. 
Fifty-nine percent of the wage and 
salary labor force, for example, was 
covered for surgical expense at the 
end of 1956, compared with 53 per- 
cent in 1954; 40 percent had medical 
expense protection in 1956, compared 
with 32 percent in 1954. 

The 2-year period saw the intro- 
duction on a large scale of one new 
major type of employee-benefit plan 
—supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits—resulting from  union-industry 
negotiations in the automobile indus- 
try. Designed to supplement the un- 
employment benefits provided workers 
through the Federal-State unemploy- 


ment insurance programs, the first 
plans called for contributions to be- 
gin in June 1955 and benefits in 
June 1956. Expanding into the glass, 
rubber, metal, steel, and maritime 
industries, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefit plans covered an esti- 
mated 2 million workers or 4 per- 
cent of the private labor force by 
the end of 1956. 


Contributions 


Employer and employee contribu- 
tions to employee-benefit plans to- 
taled an estimated $8.7 billion in 
1956, an increase of 27 percent from 
the 1954 estimate of $6.8 billion 
(table 2). Of the $1.9 billion increase, 
private retirement plans were re- 
sponsible for the greatest share ($0.7 


billion), with hospitalization ($0.4 
billion) and life insurance ($0.25 
billion) ranking second and third. 


Percentagewise, the greatest gain— 
other than that in major medical ex- 





Table 1.—Estimated number and percentage of wage and salary workers and 
their dependents covered under employee benefit plans, | by type of benefit, 


December 31, 1954 and 1956 
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ployees as per- 
cent of wage 
| and salary 
Type of benefit 1954 | 1956 labor force ? 
| ! 
| Em- | De- | Em- De- 
Total | ploy- | pend- Total | ploy- | pend- 1954 1956 
| ees a ents | | ees ents 
inch eitinemisemestonapilantitaisialh — {fj ee Ea 
| | | 
Life insurance‘and death benefits $....} 30.9] 29.8 Ma 37.7) 35.5 2.2 56.7 62.8 
Accidental death and dismember- | | 
SE ikisbsnciccatandactachradeds 4.0) 14:6]... | Wal ee 26.6 | 30.6 
Hospit ee ete eee ee 31.1 44.2 89.0} 35.5 53.5 59.1 62.8 
a hirsrnte-ersiianciwciainnachihaiistnite | 66.2 27.8| 38.4] 82.1] 33.1 49.0 | 52.9 58.6 
Medical 5. ae ee 38.1 17:0 | 21.1 54.6 22.6 32.0 32.3 40.0 
Major medic il expense §__..---------- 1.9 | wy 23 8.3 3.6 4.7 5 6.4 
Supplemental unemployment bene- | | | 
fits *__ Pe Tae Be > eee 2.0 2.61 ctitinniediabchad 74.1 
Temporary disability (ineluding for- | | | | | 
mal sick leave) §.............-..--| 22.9] 22.9 |----...- | Say | 50.3} 751.5 
i ee ee ee oS se eee 16.2:5 , detail 7 28.8 731.1 
1 Plans whose benefits flow from !the employment medical coverage include employees and their 


relationship and are not underwritten or 
directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

2 Average number of full-time and part-time em- 
ployees—52.6 million in 1954 and 56.6 million in 
1956 (Survey of Current Business, July 1957, table 26). 

’Group and ,wholesale life insurance coverage 
(Life Insurance Association of America, Group 
Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1954 and 
1956) and self-insured death benefit plan coverage 
(based on data for various trade-union, mutual 
benefit association, and company-administered 
plans). 4 

«‘ Data from the Life 
Ame rica (see footnote 3). 

5 Data from Extent of Voluntary Health Fasurance 
Coverage in the United States (Health Insurance 
Council, 1954 and 1956) and from the Life Associa- 
tion of America (see footnote 3). In estimating 
number of employees covered under plans other 
than group insurance and union and company 
plans, 75 percent of all subscribers assumed to be 
employees. , Data for hospitalization, surgical, and 


paid 


Insurance ot —_ of 


dependents covered by group major medical ex- 
pense insurance under both supplementary and 
comprehensive plans. Comprehensive major medi- 
cal plans, which include both basic hospital-surgical- 
medical benefits and major medical expense pro- 
tection in the same insurance contract, covered 
22,000 employees and 29,000 dependents in 1954; 
551,000 employees and 862,000 dependents in 1956. 

¢ Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

7 Computed as percent of private wage and salary 
labor force (45.5 million in 1954 and 48.9 million in 
1956). ‘ + 
«8 Data from the Health Insurance Council (see 
footnote 5). «Includes private plans written in com- 
pliance with State temporary disability insurance 
laws in California, New Jersey, and New York. 

® Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social 
Security Administration. Represents pay-as-you- 
go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of non- 
profit organizations, and railroad plans supple- 
menting the Federal railroad retirement program; 
excludes annuitants. 








pense insurance—was in premiums for 
accidental death and dismemberment 
and life insurance (48 percent and 34 
percent, respectively) . 


Table 2 also shows the magnitude 
of the contributions in relation to 
the total wage and salary bill of the 
Nation. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed as in table 1; contributions 
are related either to all wages and 
salaries or to wages and salaries in 
private industry only, depending on 
whether the type of benefit includes 
or excludes government employees. 


Contributions as a percent of ag- 
gregate wages and salaries showed 
increases for all major types of bene- 
fits except temporary disability. For 
retirement benefits, the single largest 
contribution item, employers and em- 
ployees raised their combined contri- 
butions from $2.08 per $100 of pri- 
vate wages and salaries in 1954 to 
$2.13 in 1956—an increase of 5 cents 
per $100. Greater increases were 
registered in the proportions of wages 
and salaries allocated for hospitaliza- 
tion (a rise of 8 cents per $100) and 
for life insurance (6 cents per $100). 
Smaller contribution increases were 
reported for surgical and medical 


care expense, which rose from 37 
cents to 41 cents per $100, and for 
major medical expense, where the in- 
crease was from 1 cent to 4 cents 
per $100. In 1956 estimated contri- 
butions of $125 million to supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plans 
amounted to 7 cents per $100 of the 
aggregate private payroll. 


Benefits 


From 1954 to 1956, benefits paid 
under employee-benefit plans jumped 
from an estimated $3.5 billion to $4.8 
billion, an increase (38 percent) 
greater than that for contributions 
(table 3). Hospitalization benefits of 
$1.5 billion were the largest single 
benefit outlay in 1956 and accounted 
for 31 percent of all benefits paid. 
Private retirement benefits of $950 
million were next in magnitude and 
accounted for 20 percent.3 

This relationship is the reverse of 
that found with respect to contribu- 
tions, where retirement plans ab- 
sorbed 46 percent of all contributions 


8If benefits paid under public employee 
retirement plans were included, total re- 
tirement benefits would have exceeded 
hospitalization benefits. 


Table 2.—Estimated total employer and employee contributions | under 
employee-benefit plans, 2? by type of benefit, 1954 and 1956 
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Life insurance and death benefits 4 
Accidental death and dismemberment 5 
Hospitalization 6 a 
Surgical and medical 6___......____-- : 
Major medical expense 7 


Supplemental unemployment benefits *__. 


Temporary disability (including formal sick leave) !%___ 


Retirement !! 











| 1954 | 1956 1954 | 1956 
eee - 
sa] (QCMSBSG) MOBO nce Se 
=—_ 741.1 | 994.8 | 0.48 0.54 
ee 33.5 | 49.7 .02 02 
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ee 684.2 | 897.5 ay | .41 
aes | 18.0 94.0 | 01 04 
| | | 
ee Ot Sees 9.07 
780.4 897.0 | 9 48 | 9 47 
4,930.0 | 92.08 2.13 
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1 Excludes dividends in group insurance, except 
for 1954 contributions for temporary disability, 
hospitalization, surgical and medical, and major 
medical expense benefits. 

2 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid 
directly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

3 Private and government wage and salary dis- 
bursements—$185.6 billion in 1954 and $217.5 billion 
in 1956 (Survey of Current Business, July 1957, table 
15). 

4Group and wholesale life insurance premiums 
(Life Insurance Association of America, Group 
Insurance and Group Annuity Coverage, 1954 and 
1956) and self-insured death benefit costs (based 
on data for various trade-union, mutual benefit 
association, and company-administered plans). 

5 Data from Life Insurance Association of America 
(see footnote 4). 

6 Data from ‘‘Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Costs, 1948-56,” Social Security Bul- 

etin, December 1957. In estimating contributions 


6 


for employees under plans other than group insurance 
and union and company plans, 75 percent of sub- 
scription income attributed to employed groups. 

7 Unpublished data from the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. Includes premiums for group 
supplementary and comprehensive major medical 
insurance. 

8 Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

®Computed as percent of private wages and 
salaries ($161.2 billion in 1954 and $189.4 billion in 
1956). 

10 Data from ‘‘Growth in Protection Against In- 
come Loss From Short-Term Sickness,’’ Social 
Security Bulletin, January 1958. Includes private 
plans written in compliance with State temporary 
disability insurance laws in California, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

11 Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Represents con- 
tributions to pay-as-you-go and deferred profit- 
sharing plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, and 
railroad plans supplementing Federal railroad re- 
tirement program. 


and hospitalization plans took 18 per- 
cent in 1956. The explanation, of 
course, lies in the fact that long-term 
retirement plans, most of which are 
of recent origin and not yet matured, 


Table 3.—Estimated benefits paid 
under employee-benefit plans, | by 
type of benefit, 1954 and 1956 


{In millions] 





Type of benefit | 1954 1956 


i, | ae $3 , 512. 0/$4,833.8 
Life insurance and death benefits? 534.1 728.3 
Accidental death and dismember- } | 

ment %_......... ee 331 30.5 
Hospitalization 4__- : 1,079.9) 1,495.4 
Surgical and medical 4 552.6 757-9 
Major medical expense *_ - _- 10.0 67.0 


Supplemental unemployment | 
OS a eee eee | 5.0 
Temporary disability (including 
formal sick leave) ? 
Retirement § 


640.3) 
670.0) 


799. 7 
950. 0 





1 Plans whose benefits flow from the employment 
relationship and are not underwritten or paid di- 
rectly by government (Federal, State, or local). 
Excludes workmen’s compensation required by 
statute and employer’s liability. 

2Group and wholesale life insurance benefits 
(Institute of Life Insurance, Life Insurance Fact 
Book, 1957, and estimates made by the Social Se- 
curity Administration) and_ self-insured death 
benefits (based on data for various trade-union, 
mutual benefit association, and company admin- 
istered plans). 

3 Unpublished data from the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 

‘Data from ‘‘Voluntary Health Insurance and 
Medical Care Costs, 1948-56,’’ Social Security Bul- 
letin, December 1957. In estimating benefits paid to 
employees under plans other than group insurance 
and union and company plans, 75 percent of benefit 
expenditures attributed to employed groups. 

5 Unpublished data from the Life Insurance 
Association of America. Includes benefits paid 
under group supplementary and comprehensive 
major medical insurance. 

6 Based on trade-union and industry reports. 
Excludes dismissal wage and separation allowances. 

7Data from “Growth in Protection Against 
Income Loss From Short-Term Sickness’’ Social 
Security Bulletin, January 1958. Includes private 
plans written in compliance with State temporary 
disability insurance laws in California, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

8 Estimated by the Division of the Actuary, 
Social Security Administration. Represents bene- 
fits paid under pay-as-you-go and deferred profit- 
sharing plans, plans of nonprofit organizations, and 
railroad plans supplementing Federal railroad 
retirement program. 


have a substantially greater income 
than outlay in their early years be- 
cause of the necessity of building up 
reserves for future benefits. Hospital 
and medical care plans, in contrast, 
need only small contingency reserves 
for short-term benefits and expend 
much more of their current income 
for benefits. 

Except for major medical expense 
benefits, retirement benefits showed 
the greatest percentage increase—42 
percent—from 1954 to 1956. MHos- 
pitalization benefits increased 39 per- 


Social Security 





ity 








cent, and surgical and medical care 
benefits 37 percent during this period. 
Benefits for temporary disability 
showed the least expansion—about 
25 percent. 

In 1956, benefits under major med- 
ical expense insurance, sometimes 
called ‘‘catastrophe” insurance, were 
almost seven times what they had 
been in 1954, although they accounted 
for only a little more than 1 percent 
of all benefits paid under employee- 
benefit plans in 1956. As one of the 
latest types of employee benefits to 
be introduced, major medical ex- 
pense insurance is expected to con- 
tinue to make rapid strides in the 
coming years. 


Measuring Real Growth 


Questions are often raised concern- 
ing the extent to which rising con- 
tributions and benefits paid under 
employee-benefit plans represent real 
gains for individual employees, in 
terms of the scope and adequacy of 
the protection furnished. In other 
words, what portions of the increase 
in aggregate expenditures for em- 
ployee benefits are explained by (1) 
growth in the number of employees 
covered by plans, (2) inclusion of 
larger proportions of dependents, (3) 
increased cost of providing the same 
amount of benefits, and (4) liberali- 
zation of benefits that increases the 
real value or quantity of the protec- 
tion? 

Hospitalization benefits, for ex- 
ample, which increased in the aggre- 
gate 38.5 percent from 1954 to 1956, 
showed only a 19.0-percent increase 
when measured in terms of benefits 
per participant. This percentage in- 
crease is less impressive when the 
rise in the cost of hospital care dur- 
ing the 2 years is considered. The 
consumer price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics shows a rise of 
10.5 percent in hospital room rates 
from 1954 to 1956. If this increase 
is indicative of hospitalization prices 
in general, then only 8.5 percent out 
of the 38.5-percent increase in aggre- 
gate benefit payments for hospitaliza- 
tion can be said to relate to addi- 
tional services received by insured 
persons. The pattern of utilization 
of hospital services, however, is con- 
stantly changing. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to determine what part of the 
8.5-percent increase signifies a lib- 
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eralization of the benefit provisions.4 
A similar analysis with respect to 
surgical and medical benefits (includ- 
ing these benefits under major med- 
ical) showed that, of the increase of 
about 42 percent in aggregate pay- 
ments, at least 32 percent is due to 
growth in numbers covered and to 
price changes. 


Health Benefits and Services 


The measurement of real growth 
in the area of hospitalization bene- 
fits is complicated by the fact that 
about half the employee coverage is 
derived from service benefit plans 
that, by their nature, tend to follow 
rises in hospital costs without too 
much lag. For the cash indemnity 
benefits available to the other half 
of the employees covered, however, 
there tends to be an appreciably 
greater gap between payments and 
rising costs. This same type of differ- 
ence in the relationship of payments 
and rising costs exists between plans 
covering full surgical costs and cash 
indemnity plans with fixed schedules 
for surgical fees. 

In terms of real growth in protec- 
tion, however, the longer hospital 
stays permitted are significant under 
either service or indemnity plans. An 
examination of the plan provisions 
as described in the Biue Cross Guide 
reveals that from 1954 to 1956 the 
maximum duration of hospitalization 
provided has tended to increase from 
30 days to 70, 90, and even 120 days. 
A recent National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board report shows that, in 
early 1956, 83 out of 143 employee- 
benefit plans studied were providing 
at least 70 days of hospitalization and 
that 31 were providing 120 or more 
days According to a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study of 180 union- 
negotiated plans paying cash hospital 
benefits throughout the country, the 
maximum duration was 70 or more 
days for 46 percent of the workers 


4 For a general discussion of the inter- 
relationship of per capita medical expendi- 
tures, price changes, and patterns of 
spending for medical care, see “Voluntary 
Health Insurance and Medical Care Costs, 
1948-56,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1957. 

5Harland Fox, Trends in Company 
Group Insurance Programs (National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 159), 1957. 


covered in late 1955.6 In contrast, a 
study by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor showed that only 36 
percent of the workers under cash 
indemnity plans in that State had 70 
Or more days of coverage in June 
1954.7 

Rates charged by hospitals for 
room and board rose almost universal- 
ly from 1954 to 1956. The average 
rate for a two-bed room (typically 
provided in service benefit plans) in 
large hospitals in 1954 was $14.47; 
by 1956 the rate was $15.29. 

Changes reported in employee-ben- 
efit plan provisions negotiated by 
employers and trade unions during 
1954-568 included numerous in- 
stances where the daily allowance 
for hospital room and board was 
raised from $10 to $12 or from $12 
to $15. According to data gathered 
by the Life Insurance Association of 
America, the average daily allowance 
provided for employees by group hos- 
pital plans in force that were under- 
written by commercial insurance car- 
riers was $10.26 for 1956, compared 
with $9.17 for 1954.9 The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics study of union- 
negotiated plans shows the average 
maximum daily benefits provided un- 
der cash-benefit hospital plans in 
late 1955 as $11.12 for employees and 
$10.31 for dependents. 

The increase in allowances for hos- 
pital “extras,” either fully paid by 
the plan or coinsured by the em- 
ployee, parallels increases in the 
daily allowance for room and board 
and like them reflects the fact that 
hospital charges have gone up. The 
National Industrial Conference Board 
reported that 78 of the 123 plans 
paying cash benefits provided $150 
or more in allowances for extras such 


6U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Analysis of Health and 
Insurance Plans Under Collective Bargain- 
ing, Late 1955 (Bulletin No. 1221), 1957. 

7 New York State Department of Labor, 
Health and Welfare Benefits in New York 
State (Division of Research and Statistics 
Publication No. B-83), December 1955, page 
53. 

8U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Current Wage Develop- 
ments, monthly issues; and “Significant 
Pay Settlements,” published monthly in 
Management Record (National Industrial 
Conference Board). 

9 Life Insurance Association of America, 
Group Insurance and Group Annuity 
Coverage, 1954 and 1956. 








as drugs and serums, various diagnos- 
tic procedures, and the use of special 
equipment. Of the 78 plans, 26 pro- 
vided allowances ranging from $100 
to $315, plus 75 percent of the next 
$500-$4,580 of expenses. 

The amounts allowed in employee- 
benefit plans for surgical and medi- 
cal benefits have also tended to rise. 
According to the 1955-56 studies of 
both the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, half the plans provided 
maximum surgical allowances of $250 
or more. Data for group insurance 
companies show that the average 
maximum surgical benefit for em- 
ployees rose from $219 in 1954 to 
$234 in 1956. Reports of negotiated 
changes show frequent increases in 
the fee schedule from $200 and $250 
to $250, $300, and higher for the most 
costly procedures. The extent to 
which these increases in fee sched- 
ules have occurred in recognition of 
already existing increases in physi- 
cians’ and surgeons’ charges and the 
extent to which they produce actual 
improvements in the workers’ pro- 
tection vary from place to place. 
Even apart from the rapid spread of 
major medical insurance, there has 
been an increase in the frequency of 
provisions for reimbursements of 
physicians’ fees for visits to his office 
or for his calls to the patient’s home 
in addition to fees for physicians’ 
visits at the hospital. At the same 
time the extension of hospitalization, 
surgical, and other medical benefits 
to retired employees and their de- 
pendents has continued. 


It is apparent that many of the 
developments outlined above, such as 
increased allowances for hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical expenses, were mo- 
tivated by the need to keep existing 
benefits abreast of the increased cost 
of medical care. On the other hand, 
increases in the maximum duration 
of hospitalization benefits, the addi- 
tion of provisions for physicians’ serv- 
ices at the home or office and for 
meeting the cost of catastrophic ill- 
nesses, and the extension of benefits, 
to some degree, to retired employees 
and their dependents are distinct im- 
provements in existing programs. 


Temporary Disability Benefits 


For those types of benefits designed 
to replace income lost because of dis- 


ability, death, or retirement, it is 
less easy to distinguish between that 
portion of the aggregate increase in 
benefits devoted to keeping up with 
wage levels and that portion repre- 
senting real gains in the scope of 
the protection provided. 


In the case of temporary nonoccu- 
pational disability, some insight into 
this problem may be obtained by 
using the procedures developed by 
the Division of Program Research in 
its annual series on income-loss pro- 
tection against sickness.1° Relating 
the amounts paid under employee- 
benefit plans to the income lost by 
covered wage and salary workers 
gives a rough measurement of the 
extent to which benefits actually im- 
proved. Use of this method shows 
that cash sickness benefits paid un- 
der private plans (including formal 
sick-leave plans) replaced 27.6 per- 
cent of the gross income loss of work- 
ers covered by such plans in 1954 and 
28.6 percent in 1956. 


National Industrial Conference 
Board studies of company disability 
plans!! in mid-1953 and the first 
quarter of 1956 show general in- 
creases in the size of benefits. The 
1956 analysis of company plans pro- 
viding employee benefits that were 
graduated on the basis of employee 
earnings indicates that the weekly 
disability benefit in the median com- 
pany was equal to half pay for work- 
ers earning up to $80 a week. In 1953, 
only weekly earnings of less than $75 
were compensable at half pay. Week- 
ly benefits payable under flat-sum 
programs increased from an average 
of $30 in 1953 to $34 in 1956. Ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, the average week- 
ly benefit for all group disability in- 
surance policies in force in 1956 was 
$33.27—10.4 percent higher than the 
1954 average of $30.13. Since gross 
average weekly earnings of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries rose by 11.3 percent during the 


10 See “Growth in Protection Against In- 
come Loss From Short-Term Sickness,” 
Social Security Bulletin, January 1958. 

41 Lois E. Forde, ‘‘Group Disability Insur- 
ance Plans: A Study of Current Group In- 
surance Program Points Up the Trend to 
Greater Coverage and Larger Benefits,” 
Management Record (National Industrial 
Conference Board), March 1954; and Fox, 
op. cit. 


2 years, it is evident that increases 
in benefit amounts were mainly de- 
signed to take care of advancing 
wage rates. 

Other features of group disability 
insurance plans, according to avail- 
able data, showed no appreciable 
changes from 1954 to 1956. The tend- 
ency to extend the duration of bene- 
fits or to liberalize waiting periods 
received no special impetus in this 
period. The amendment to the New 
York temporary disability insurance 
law that extended the duration from 
13 weeks to 20 weeks went into effect 
on July 1, 1956, and apparently is not 
fully reflected in current studies of 
disability plans. 

Supplementation of workmen’s 
compensation generally up to the 
level of the benefit paid for nonoccu- 
pational disability has been increas- 
ingly provided for in collective bar- 
gaining agreements. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study shows that in 
late 1955 about one-fifth of the plans 
analyzed contained provisions of this 
nature. The effect on aggregate ben- 
efit payments, however, has been 
slight, since only about 5 percent of 
all illnesses are work-connected and 
benefits paid in such instances rep- 
resent only the difference between the 
statutory workmen’s compensation 
payment and the nonoccupational 
disability payment. 

There is also evidence of a grow- 
ing tendency to use formal sick-leave 
plans as a means of supplementing 
accident and sickness benefits under 
a group insurance plan. National 
Industrial Conference Board studies 
show that in early 1954 about 25 per- 
cent of the firms surveyed provided 
both sick leave and group insurance 
benefits for salaried employees, com- 
pared with 32 percent in early 1956.12 
Firms with dual benefits for hourly 
employees increased from 9 percent 
to 18 percent. The Community Wage 
Studies of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics!5 also show the increased scope 


12Harland Fox, Company-Paid Sick 
Leave and Supplements to Workmen’s 
Compensation and Trends in Company 
Group Insurance Programs (National In- 


dustrial Conference Board, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 146, 1954, and No. 
159, 1957). 


13U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Wages and Related Bene- 
fits, 1953-54 and 1955-56 (Bulletins No. 1157 
and No. 1188). 
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of coverage provided by sick-leave 
plans, primarily for office workers. 


Life Insurance 


For group life insurance, it is most 
meaningful to measure changes in 
real protection in terms of the face 
value of the group insurance policies. 
As reported by the Life Insurance 
Association of America, these 
amounts increased in the aggregate 
by 35.6 percent from 1954 to 1956 
for all employee policies in force. 
The average amount of insurance per 
employee certificate, however, rose 
only 12.5 percent, from $3,120 to 
$3,510. ‘This increase has more than 
kept pace with the 9.6-percent rise in 
average annual earnings during the 
2 years. 

Although both the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics studies show 
that about 7 out of 10 plans paying 
flat benefits provided less than $3,000 
of insurance per employee covered, 
the plans with benefit amounts grad- 
uated in accordance with the em- 
ployee’s wages were more liberal, and 
they included the larger plans. For 
employees earning $4,000 a year, ap- 
proximately four-fifths of the plans 
provided insurance protection equiv- 
alent to at least a year’s salary. One- 
fourth of the plans in the BLS study 
and one-third of those studied by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board provided insurance equal to 
at least 1% year’s salary. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent in both studies 
provided insurance protection equal- 
ing at least 2 years’ wages. Reports 
of negotiated changes in employee 
benefits show frequent increases 
ranging from $500 to $2,000. The 
trend toward covering retired em- 
ployees is continuing. 


Financing 


Revisions in the benefit structure 
were not the only changes made in 
employee-benefit plans during 1955 
and 1956. Even when there were no 
benefit improvements or when the 
benefits merely kept pace with the 
increased costs of medical care or 
with the rise in wage levels, many 
employees gained some advantage as 
employers increasingly assumed a 
greater share of the benefit costs. In 
1954, it was estimated, employers as- 
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sumed 47 percent of the costs of 
health and welfare benefits (exclud- 
ing retirement benefits).14 Though 
the change since 1954 is difficult to 
measure from existing data, reports 
of negotiated changes show that in- 
creases in the share of the cost borne 
by employers may take one or more 
of the following forms: (1) assum- 
ing all or a greater share of the 
costs of increased benefits; (2) as- 
suming some or all of the cost of 
benefits for dependents; (3) assuming 
a greater share of the costs of exist- 
ing benefits; (4) converting a con- 
tributory plan (or parts of such a 
plan) to a noncontributory plan; and 
(5) assuming all or a greater share 
of the cost of benefits for retired 
employees. 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, 41 percent of 
the group accident and sickness plans 
studied in early 1956 were noncon- 
tributory, compared with about 38 
percent in early 1954.15 For basic 
hospital-surgical-medical benefits for 
employees, noncontributory arrange- 
ments prevailed in 39 percent of the 
plans reviewed in 1956 and in about 
36 percent in 1954. Only about 10 
percent of the plans were financed 
entirely by employee contributions in 
1956 and about 17 percent in 1954. 


Despite the trend toward increas- 
ing financial participation by the em- 
ployer, the BLS study shows that, in 
late 1955, 46 percent of the 300 union- 
negotiated health and welfare plans 
examined, which included 55 percent 
of covered employees, were financed 
jointly by the employers and employ- 
ees as far as employee benefits were 
concerned.16 With respect to de- 
pendents’ coverage, 39 percent of the 
plans were contributory and 18 per- 


14U. S. Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Welfare and Pension Plans 
Investigation: Final Report . . . Submitted 
by Its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pen- 
sion Funds (S. Rept. 1734, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., 1956). 

145 Harland Fox, ‘‘Company Group Insur- 
ance—Who Pays the Bill,” Management 
Record (National Industrial Conference 
Board), November 1954, and “Financing 
Group Insurance Programs,” Management 
Record, April 1957. 

16 Plans were classified as jointly financed 
if the employee contributed toward the 
cost of one or more of the benefits of the 
group specified or if the employer con- 
tributed only a part of the cost of the 
benefits. 


cent were financed entirely by em- 
ployees. The contributory plans in- 
cluded 47 percent of the employees 
whose dependents were covered, and 
the plans financed entirely by the em- 
ployees, 12 percent. 


Trends in Retirement 
Plans, 1930-56 


Because provisions for retirement in- 
volve long-range considerations, the 
data on private retirement plans do 
not readily permit a statistical evalu- 
ation of growth over a short period 
of time. To get a better perspective 
of developments in the field of pri- 
vate pension plans, a historical an- 
alysis is presented in the following 
paragraphs. An analysis going back 
to the 1930’s has pertinence because 
of the relationship that has devel- 
oped between private retirement 
plans and the Federal program of 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance initiated in 1935. 

The past quarter of a century has 
witnessed a remarkable growth in 
the coverage and resources of private 
retirement plans. Since 1930, accord- 
ing to the estimates developed by the 
Division of the Actuary, coverage 
under private pension and deferred 
profit-sharing plans has increased 
from 2.4 million to 15.2 million, con- 
tributions from $180 million to $4,030 
million, the number of beneficiaries 
from 90,000 to 1,160,000, and benefits 
from $80 million to $950 million 
(table 4). Reserves accumulated un- 
der the plans rose from $0.8 billion 
to $29.9 billion. This growth, al- 
though attributable in part to Fed- 
eral tax policy, has been accelerated 
by the Government’s wage stabiliza- 
tion programs during World War II 
and the Korean conflict. The spec- 
tacular rise in coverage and resources 
since 1950 can also be traced to the 
widespread adoption of private pen- 
sion plans in mass-production indus- 
tries, following the decisions of the 
courts and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that pension and welfare 
plans are proper subjects for collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Coverage 


At the end of 1956, private retire- 
ment plans covered an estimated 15.2 
million employees, or more than 31 
percent of the private wage and sal- 
ary labor force. Practically all these 





employees were also covered by the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program. Most of 
them (73 percent) were covered un- 
der self-insured plans—that is, plans 
financed through the medium of trust 
funds or pay-as-you-go and balance- 
sheet reserve plans.17 

As can be seen from table 4, the 
number of employees covered at the 
end of 1956 was almost seven times 
the number in 1930. From 1930 to 
1940, coverage increased rather slow- 
ly. Each 5-year period since 1940, 
however, showed gains of 50 percent 
over the preceding period. Since 1950, 
coverage under insured and self-in- 
sured plans has increased 57.7 per- 
cent and 73.4 percent, respectively. 


Tne growth in coverage since 1954 
has been accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of new plans of diverse 
types, some of which may set patterns 
for the industry in which they were 
developed. Some plans required im- 
mediate employer contributions but 
deferred the formulation of details 
and the payment of benefits for sev- 
eral years. In the hotel trades in 
New York City, for example, 52 hotels, 
employing 3,500 individuals, have 
been contributing to a trust fund 
since 1952, but details as to eligibility 
requirements and benefit amounts 
were not worked out until 1954, when 
the plan began to pay benefits. In 
the motion picture industry in Cali- 


17 For a description of methods of under- 
writing, see Zisman, op. cit., page 12. 


Table 4.—Private pension and deferred profit-sharing plans: 
ficiaries, and benefit payments, 1930-56 } 





fornia a plan was initiated in 1954 
and employers began to make con- 
tributions immediately, but the de- 
tails are yet to be determined and 
benefits are not scheduled to begin 
until 1960. This plan involves 500 
employers, 40 union locals, and 18,000 
employees. 

A new type of plan that is getting a 
great deal of attention is the ‘“‘vari- 
able” annuity. A number of these 
plans were established during 1955 
and 1956. Basically, this type con- 
sists of two parts. The first follows 
the pattern of conventional plans 
and provides fixed benefits. The sec- 
ond provides a “variable’’ annuity 
fluctuating with the current value of 
the securities allocated to this por- 
tion of the plan. 


Employer and Employee 
Contributions 


More than $4 billion, it is esti- 
mated, was contributed in 1956 by 
employers and employees to finance 
private retirement plans—approxi- 
mately $3,450 million by employers 
and $580 million by employees. Dur- 
ing the period 1930-56 the method of 
financing appears to have made a 
complete cycle. Before 1930, plans 
were generally on a noncontributory 
basis. New plans established during 
the 1930’s, however, tended to be con- 
tributory. Although employees ab- 
sorbed less than 30 percent of the 
costs in 1930, by 1940 the ratio had 
increased to almost 40 percent. Dur- 
ing and after World War II the pen- 


dulum began to swing in the other 
direction. Especially since 1949, new 
plans have increasingly tended to be 
noncontributory, and some existing 
contributory plans have become non- 
contributory as they apply to the 
lower portion of the employee’s earn- 
ings specified in the benefit formula 
—for example, the first $4,200. Since 
1945, the employee’s share of aggre- 
gate contributions has been approxi- 
mately one-seventh. 


During the period 1930-56 total 
contributions to private retirement 
plans increased sharply. The 1956 
total was more than 22 times that 
of 1930. The most rapid rate of 
growth was in the 5-year period 
1941-45, when they increased by more 
than 234 percent. Thereafter the 
rate of increase was relatively slower 
—1l112 percent for 1946-50 and 96 
percent for 1951-56. As would be ex- 
pected from the greater increase in 
coverage, total contributions to self- 
insured plans increased much faster 
than those to insured plans. For the 
period 1951-56 the increases were 
131 percent and 52 percent, respec- 
tively. The average contribution per 
employee, reflecting the liberalization 
of benefit formulas as well as the 
rising wage levels during 1930-56, 
went up steadily from $82 a year to 
$274. During 1951-56 the increase 
was from $245 to $274. 

Though employers in 1956 contrib- 
uted approximately 85 percent of the 
total cost of financing the plans, their 
share of contributions to self-insured 


Estimated coverage, contributions, reserves, bene- 








Coverage,? Employer Employee | Reserves, | Number of monthly | Amount of annual 
end of year contributions contributions end of year | beneficiaries, end of year benefit payments 
(in thousands) (in millions in millions) (in billions | (in thousands) (in millions) 
Year es 7 Se — ~ : iT — 
Self Self Self Self Selt- | | Self- 

| Total insured insured! Total Insured insured) Total Insured insured| Total — insu Total Insured insured Total 3 co's insured 
} plans | plans plans plans plans | plans | Plans | plans ) Plans | plans — | plans $ 
_ = eee Ce aan 2 . = : ee oe sas 

| | 
1956 15,200 4,100 | 11,100 | $3,450 | $1,110 | $2,340 $580 | $290 $290 $29.9 $12.3 $17.6 1,160 330 830 $950 | $230 | $720 
1955 14,200 3,900 | 10,300 3,150 1,100 2.050 520 280 240 26.2 11.1 15.1 1,000 290 710 | 810 200 | 610 
1954 13, 100 3,700 9,400 2,880 1,030 1,850 480 270 | 210 22.7 9.8 12.9 850 260 590 | 670 | 170 500 
1953_...| 12,100 | 3,500 | 8,600 | 2,880 | 1,000 1,880 | 450 260 | 190 19.3 | 8.6 10.7 | 730 220 510 | 600 150 450 
1952__ 10,900 3,200 7,600 2,510 910 1,600 400 240 160 16.5 7 9.0 630 190 440 510 130 380 
1951 10,000 2,900 7,100 2, 260 820 1,440 360 220 | 140 | 13.7 6 r Pe. 930 170 360 | 440 110 330 
1950 9,000 2,600 6,400 1,750 720 1,030 310 200 | 110 11.2 1.4 8 440 | 150 290 | 360 90 | 270 
1945 5,900 ee 830 Vg et. fee Rees 5.4 |. ol ny ENS a eS Laced as 
1940__- 3,800 5 iam 180 | _ 110 |. Seas ances 2.4 |. coy EE eee BD ike custhi saeueee 
1935 2,600 140 *, \S Peenoens: eee 1.3 | i | es ee Dn iewnace sas sea makes 

1930_....| 2,400 av 130 ee .8 90 80 | | 





1 Represents pay-as-you-go and deferred profit-sharing plans, plans of non- 
profit organizations, and railroad plans supplementing Federal railroad retire- 
ment program. In 1930, private railroad plans covered an average of 1.3 million 
employees and paid about $30 million in benefits to about 50,000 beneficiaries; 
in 1935 they covered an average of 1.1 million workers and paid about $40 million 
to about 60,000 beneficiaries. 


2? Excludes annuitants. 
3 Includes some refunds to employees, as well as lump-sum payments under 
deferred profit-sharing plans. 


S ource: Social Security Administration, Division of the Actuary. 
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plans tends to be relatively larger 
than that for insured plans; a larger 
portion of the latter are on a con- 
tributory basis. For the _ period 
1950-56, employers’ contributions 
amounted to approximately 90 per- 
cent of the total for self-insured plans 
and about 79 percent for insured 
plans. These proportions seem to re- 
flect the influence of collective bar- 
gaining for noncontributory nvension 
plans in the mass-production indus- 
tries, which followed the 1949 agree- 
ments with the major employers in 
the automobile and basic steel indus- 
tries. 

Reports of negotiated changes dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956 show frequent in- 
creases in employer contributions to 
jointly administered multi-employer 
pension funds. The increases from 3 
percent to 4 percent in various plans 
involving the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union are illustra- 
tive. 

Increased employer contributions, 
other than those resulting from ac- 
tuarial factors, may result from a 
reduction in employee contribution or 
a change from a contributory (em- 
ployer-employee joint financing) plan 
to a noncontributory plan. In 1955, 
for example, the agreement between 
a major electrical equipment manu- 
facturer and the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers reduced employee contribu- 
tions from 2 percent on the first 
$3,600 of annual earnings and 5 per- 
cent on the excess to 1 percent on 
the first $4,200 and 4 percent on the 
remainder. In 1958 the contribution 
on the first $4,200 will be eliminated, 
and the contribution on the remain- 
der reduced to 3 percent. 


Reserves 


The growth in retirement plan re- 
serves has been even greater than 
that in the other factors examined so 
far. Estimated at $800 million in 
1930, at the end of 1956 they 
amounted to $29.9 billion, or,.more 
than 37 times the 1930 total. Re- 
serves trebled in the period 1931-40. 
During the next decade they in- 
creased by almost 367 percent and 
since 1950 by close to 167 percent. 
Although the yearly rate of increase 
has dropped from approximately 22 
percent in 1951 to 14 percent in 1956, 
the yearly increase in absolute dollars 
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has risen from $2.5 billion to $3.7 
billion. The reserves constitute a 
large and growing source of invest- 
ment funds. 

Approximately 41 percent of the 
reserves was accumulated under in- 
sured plans in 1956; in 1950 the pro- 
portion was more than 48 percent. 
This drop, and the corresponding rise 
in the proportion of reserves accumu- 
lated by the self-insured plans, is 
attributable to the fact that many 
self-insured plans are relatively new. 
As they grow older their assets in- 
crease in significance. It will be 
noted, for example, that assets under 
insured plans increased by only 128 
percent from 1950 to 1956 but that 
those of self-insured plans increased 
by 203 percent. 

Since insured plans tend to be more 
fully funded, the average reserve per 
employee is much larger under in- 
sured plans than under self-insured 
plans. In 1956 the average amount 
per employee covered in insured 
plans was $3,075, and under self- 
insured plans it was $1,645. The 
relative difference, however, has nar- 
rowed noticeably since 1950, when the 
average reserves were $2,160 and 
$951, respectively. For the two types 
of plans combined the average re- 
serves increased from $1,333 to $2,034 
during the period. 


Beneficiaries and Benefits 


The number of monthly beneficiar- 
ies under private retirement plans has 
grown steadily—from 90,000 in 1930 
to 1,160,000 in 1956. Not all the cur- 
rent beneficiaries are recipients of 
benefits under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program. A sizable number—an esti- 
mated 180,000—worked in noncovered 
employment or retired before they 
had met the age or work require- 
ments to qualify for benefits under 
the Federal program. 

Benefit payments under private re- 
tirement plans grew from $80 million 
in 1930 to $950 million in 1956. These 
benefits include the following lump- 
sum payments under self-insured 
plans: (1) refunds of employee con- 
tributions to individuals withdraw- 
ing from the plans before retirement 
and before accumulating vested de- 
ferred rights; (2) return of employee 
contributions to the survivors of 
workers who died before they had 


received in retirement benefits a total 
amount equal to their contributions; 
and (3) lump-sum payments made 
under certain conditions to beneficiar- 
ies under deferred profit-sharing 
plans. Because the source of data 
from which the estimates have been 
developed does not make it possible 
to distinguish between these lump- 
sum benefits and monthly retirement 
benefits, average annual retirement 
benefits cannot be derived. 

Since 1950, both the number of 
beneficiaries and the amount of bene- 
fits have increased at the same pace; 
the 1956 totals were about two and 
one-half times what they were in the 
earlier year. There was thus little 
increase in benefit outlays per bene- 
ficiary. This finding is not surpris- 
ing, because the total amount paid 
under private retirement plans is 
weighted with benefits that reflect 
earnings levels and benefit formulas 
of earlier decades. Improvements and 
expansion of benefits under private 
pension plans in any year are for 
the most part not fully felt until 
many years have elapsed. Moreover, 
a growing proportion of the benefi- 
ciaries retiring (72 percent in 1956 
and 66 percent in 1950) were covered 
by self-insured plans. These plans, 
many of which were established in 
the last decade as the result of nego- 
tiations in the mass-production in- 
dustries, currently tend to pay pen- 
sions of lower amounts than do the 
older plans. 


Some private pension plans have 
had their ups and downs in recent 
years, as a result of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. The retirement 
plan negotiated by the United Mine 
Workers of America for the anthra- 
cite coal industry, for example, re- 
duced its monthly benefits early in 
1954 from $100 to $50 because of 
the declining tonnage in coal mined. 
In the fall of 1954 the pension plan 
established in 1950 in the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry as a result of 
an arbitration award was liquidated 
because of competitive and economic 
conditions. In the spring of 1955 
the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers International Union 
agreed with the Eastern Women’s 
Headwear Manufacturers Association 
to forego a proposed addition of 1 
percent to the 2-percent employer 
contribution to the industry pension 
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plan and to permit the money to be 
used instead to promote the sale of 
women’s hats, with the hope that the 
pension plan would benefit from any 
improvement in business. 


The relative importance of pen- 
sions for workers is illustrated by 
two agreements. The first, made be- 
tween the United Automobile Work- 
ers and the American Motors Cor- 
poration in the fall of 1955, deferred 
supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits for 1 year to protect the pensions 
of 3,000 employees displaced as a re- 
sult of the company’s merger with 
the Hudson Motor Car Company. The 
second, negotiated by the Textile 
Workers Union and the American 
Viscose Company in mid-1956, in- 
creased retirement benefits and pro- 
vided for the company’s assumption 
of the full cost of the pension plan 
effective June 1, 1956, and for the 
deferment of a wage increase to July 
1, 1957. 

On the whole, however, the 1954— 
56 period was marked by numerous 
instances of improvements in existing 
plans. The improvements took the 
following forms: adjustment of bene- 
fit formulas to amendments in the 
Social Security Act, liberalization of 
benefit formulas and eligibility re- 
quirements, changes in disability ben- 
efits, and increased vesting provisions. 


Integration with old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance.— When 
plans were first negotiated in the 
mass-production industries, they fre- 
quently provided for offsetting the 
full amount (one-half the full amount 
in the rubber industry) of the old- 
age benefit under the Social Security 
Act from the amount derived from 
the plan’s benefit formula. As a re- 
sult, when benefits paid under the 
Act were liberalized, the amount of 
benefit payable by the plan was re- 
duced. 


In mid-1954 the United Steel Work- 
ers signed a series of agreements with 
manufacturers in the basic steel in- 
dustry, which provided that future 
increases in the Federal benefits 
would go to the retired workers and, 
for that purpose, froze the amount 
to be offset from the plan’s monthly 
benefit at $85—the maximum old-age 
benefit then payable under the Act. 
In addition, it changed the minimum 
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monthly benefit from $100 (including 
the Federal old-age benefit) for em- 
ployees with at least 25 years of serv- 
ice to $55 (excluding the Federal ben- 
efit) for employees with 30 or more 
years of service. In 1956 the mini- 
mum monthly benefit was changed, 
effective November 1, 1957, to $2.40 
for each year of service (up to 30) 
before that date and to $2.50 for each 
year thereafter. This pattern was 
also adopted in the aluminum and 
canning industries. In other plans— 
the rubber industry plan, for example 
—alternative formulas providing a 
flat benefit for each year of service 
are used if the result is a benefit 
greater than that derived from the 
offset formula. In some plans, the 
offset formula has been replaced by 
one paying a flat amount for each 
year of service. 


A recently negotiated plan in the 
trucking industry provides for normal 
retirement at age 60, with a menthly 
benefit of $90. When the worker 
reaches age 65 and becomes eligible 
for a benefit under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance his monthly 
benefit under the plan drops to 
$22.50. 


Liberalization of benefit formulas. 
—The benefit formulas have been 
liberalized in various ways. In the 
mass-production industries the mini- 
mum benefit—a flat monthly benefit 
for each year of service—has been 
increased. In the automobile indus- 
try the maximum on the number (30) 
of years of service that could be cred- 
ited was eliminated in mid-1955, and 
the monthly benefit for normal re- 
tirement was raised from $1.75 for 
each year of service to $2.25. In 
other industries the benefit expressed 
as a percentage of average wages dur- 
ing the entire period of service, for 
each year of service, was changed to 
a percentage of the average wage 
during the last 10 years (or 5 years) 
of service. In still others the per- 
centage factor was increased. 


Changes in disability benefits. — 
Disability benefits were changed in 
many instances by reducing the elig- 
ibility requirements, increasing the 
benefits, or both. 

In the automobile industry the age 
requirement (50) for eligibility has 


been removed as a result of negotia- 
tions in the spring of 1955. The serv- 
ice requirement of 15 years, however, 
was retained. In addition, the month- 
ly benefit was increased from $3.00 
to $4.50 for each year of creditable 
service. The deduction of “statutory 
benefits” is still in force. Moreover, 
as in the case of old-age benefits, the 
period of creditable service is no 
longer limited to 30 years. In the 
steel industry the minimum monthly 
benefit was raised in 1954 from $50 
to $75 and again, effective November 
1, 1957, to $90 (including the dis- 
ability benefit under the Social Se- 
curity Act, up to $85), and the age 
requirement was reduced in 1956 from 
50 to 40. The trend, as seen from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
National Industrial Conference Board 
reports on negotiated changes, ap- 
pears to be toward eliminating the 
age requirement. 


Increased vesting.—vVesting provi- 
sions, which transfer to the employee 
upon separation before retirement 
the right to the accrued pension re- 
sulting from his employer’s contribu- 
tions, have received much attention 
in the negotiations in the mass-pro- 
duction industries. Such provisions 
are common in insured plans but 
have not been adopted until recently 
in the noninsured plans that pre- 
dominate in these industries. The 
Bankers Trust Company, in its 1956 
analysis of 61 private retirement 
plans, observed that in 1952 few of 
the plans in the mass-production in- 
dustries had vesting provisions 1§ but 
that 27 percent had vesting provisions 
at the end of 1955. Outstanding ex- 
amples of plans in which vesting pro- 
visions were added are those adopted 
in 1955 in the automobile and rubber 
industries, which provide for vesting 
at age 40 and after 10 years of serv- 
ice, and those in the steel industry, 
where similar provisions (vesting at 
age 40 and after 15 years of service) 
went into effect as of November 1, 
1957. For steel workers, however, 
vesting is restricted to those laid off 
for 2 years or more or whose services 
are terminated as a result of a per- 
manent shutdown. 


18 Bankers Trust Company, A Study of 
Industrial Retirement Plans (1956 edition). 
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Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance: 
Administrative Expenses 


Ts cost of administering the 
old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, including the 
expenses incurred by the Treasury 
Department in collecting contribu- 
tions, amounted in 1957 to an esti- 
mated $148 million, which represented 
2.2 percent of contributions, 2.0 per- 
cent of benefit payments, and 0.09 
percent of payroll. The remarkably 
low cost of administering the pro- 
gram has caused widespread interest. 
It therefore seems worthwhile to an- 
alyze in some detail the components 
of the administrative workload and 
the trends in administrative costs 
since the program first started pay- 
ing monthly benefits. 


A disability insurance trust fund, 
Similar to but operated separately 
from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund, was set up by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956. 
Into it are paid the proceeds from 
the additional tax imposed by the 
1956 amendments to meet the cost 
of the monthly disability benefits, es- 
tablished by the same legislation. The 
combined employer-employee contri- 
bution (gn earnings up to $4,200 a 
year) for this purpose is 12 of 1 per- 
cent of earnings; the self-employed 
contribute at a rate of % of 1 per- 
cent. Contributions for the old-age 
and survivors insurance aspects of 
the program are paid into the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. The combined employer-em- 
ployee rate for old-age and survivors 
insurance is currently 4 percent of 
earnings up to $4,200 a year, and 
for the self-employed the rate is 3 
percent; these rates are scheduled 
to rise to 5 percent and 334 percent 
respectively in 1960 and then at 5- 
year intervals to 8 percent and 6 
percent, respectively, for 1975 and 
thereafter. 

With the exception of the monthly 
disability benefits, all benefits—in- 


* Chief Actuary, Social Security Admin- 
istration. 
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cluding child’s benefits to permanent- 
ly and totally disabled children aged 
18 or over whose disability began be- 
fore they reached age 18 and any 
additional old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit amounts payable as 
a result of the disability freeze—are 
paid from the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. Monthly dis- 
ability benefits are paid from the 
disability insurance trust fund. 
Administrative expenses are paid 
out of the trust funds. In some in- 
stances, such expenses are clearly 
allocable to only one trust fund, and 
they are so allocated; in most in- 
stances, however, allocation between 
the trust funds is made. The alloca- 
tions with respect to the Treasury 
Department expenses are made cur- 
rently, month by month, but provi- 
sion is made for appropriate adjust- 
ment one way or the other between 
the two trust funds after the end of 
the fiscal year, when full analysis of 
the subdivision of administrative ex- 
penses is possible. The program ex- 
penses incurred by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
particularly those of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, are 
not, however, pro-rated monthly but 
are paid entirely out of the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, 
as they arise. Full adjustment is to 
be made after the end of each fiscal 
year, and at that time the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
will be compensated for any loss of 
interest. The following analysis will 
deal separately with the administra- 
tive expense of old-age and survivors 
insurance and of disability insurance. 


Administrative Workload 


A few figures indicate the magni- 
tude of the record-keeping operations 
connected with the administration of 
the program. In 1956 about 245 mil- 
lion separate earnings items, reported 
for approximately 68 million different 
persons, were handled. The number 
will be even higher in 1957 and there- 
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after as a result of the extension of 
coverage effected by legislative 
changes in 1956. Each year about 4 
million new account numbers are 
issued. Each year, also, about 3 mil- 
lion duplicate account-number cards 
are issued because the original has 
been lost or worn out, and about 214 
million changes and corrections in 
the records of account numbers are 
made—most of them changes of name 
because of the account-number hold- 
er’s marriage. 

The payment of monthly benefits 
and lump-sum death payments also 
involves a considerable amount of ad- 
ministrative work. At the end of 
1957, 11.0 million monthly benefits 
were in current-payment status, in- 
cluding about 150,000 disability bene- 
fits. During the year about 2,830,000 
individuals were added to the rolls 
to receive monthly benefits, and the 
benefits of about 790,000 persons were 
terminated. In addition, about 720,- 
000 lump-sum death payments were 
made during 1957. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


The provision that expenditures for 
both benefit payments and adminis- 
trative costs under the program are 
to be paid out of the trust fund has 
been in effect since January 1, 1940. 
Before that date the administrative 
costs were paid from the General 
Treasury, which was, however, effec- 
tively reimbursed since the appropri- 
ations made to the old-age reserve ac- 
count (predecessor of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund) close- 
ly approximated the tax receipts less 
these administrative costs.! 

Included in the administrative ex- 
penses paid out of the trust funds 
are such direct expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance as salaries, rentals of ma- 
chinery and property, and purchase 


1See Sophie R. Dales, “Payments Into 
OASI Trust Fund From Contributions,” 
Social Security Bulletin, October 1957. 
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of supplies, as well as similar ex- 
penses of the Treasury Department 
in connection with collecting contri- 
butions and issuing benefit checks. 
Certain other apportioned adminis- 
trative expenses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
incurred in the operation of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program, are also properly paid 
from the trust funds. The expenses 
incurred by the various State agen- 
cies in connection with the determi- 
nation of disability are likewise paid 
from the trust funds—the costs for 
the disability insurance benefits (for 
disabled workers aged 50-64) from 
the disability insurance trust fund 
and the costs for the disability freeze 
and for the child’s benefits payable 
to disabled children over age 18 from 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 


Another item consists of the costs 
incurred in the plans for the con- 
struction of the new central office 
building of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance in Balti- 
more, as well as the construction 
costs themselves. Because the actual 
work on the building began in No- 
vember 1957, sizable items on this 
account will show up in the adminis- 
trative expenses of the next few 
years. These construction costs, al- 
though charged as a current admin- 
istrative expense, are really a capital 
item. As a result of this method of 
treatment, administrative expenses 
will be somewhat overstated in the 
near future. The overstatement will, 
however, be counterbalanced by lower 
reported expenses later, since the 
only charges then will be for main- 
tenance; there will be no charges for 
rent or for interest on or amortization 
of the capital cost of the building. 

The trust funds are credited with 
receipts derived from the sale of mis- 
cellaneous services and supplies for 
which the initial outlays have been 
made from the trust funds—for ex- 
ample, for preparation of tabulations 
for other Government agencies. 

A few indirect expenses that prob- 
ably are properly chargeable to the 
system are not paid out of the trust 
funds. The principal expenses of this 
type are the cost of certain employee 
benefits for employees whose salaries 
are paid out of the trust funds—spe- 
cifically, the Government’s accrued 
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liability cost (with respect to service 
in the past) of the civil-service retire- 
ment program’ and the cost of the 
program of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal workers and of the 
Federal employees’ compensation pro- 
gram (workmen’s compensation) for 
employees who are covered by these 
programs and whose salaries are paid 
out of the trust funds. The costs of 
certain other employee benefits are, 
however, met directly from the trust 
funds—(1) the employer contribu- 
tions for the Federal employee group 
life insurance program, (2) the em- 
ployee contributions for the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program for employees not covered 
under the _ civil-service retirement 
program, and (3) the matching em- 
ployer cost (642 percent of payroll) 
of the civil-service retirement system 
for employees covered by that pro- 
gram. Other items not paid out of 
the trust fund—relatively small in 
amount—include space provided in 
Government buildings (rent is paid 
for the Baltimore central office and 
for most other office space through- 
out the country), personnel adminis- 
tration work done by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and General Service 
Administration costs for the storage 
of records. 

In old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, as in private pension plans 
and group insurance programs, some 
of the indirect cost of administration 
is met by employers. The chief item 
of this kind arises in connection with 
the employers’ maintenance of indi- 
vidual wage records for the quarterly 
reports, from which individuals’ earn- 
ings histories are developed. In any 
event, part of this work by employers 
would occur in connection with in- 
come-tax withholding. 


Cost Allocation Between Funds 


As indicated previously, the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program must be allocated between 
the two trust funds in an equitable 
manner. There is no requirement 


2 Before the middle of 1957, none of the 
cost to the Government for this program 
was met from the trust funds. The ac- 
crued liability cost, incidentally, is esti- 
mated to be roughly equivalent to the 
matching employer cost for current serv- 
ice—that is, 642 percent of payroll. 


that this allocation be done on a 
current basis—even on an estimated 
basis. Thus, according to the law, 
it is possible for all expenses to be 
paid out of one trust fund currently 
but with the appropriate allocation 
and transfer made after the close of 
each fiscal year. In actual practice, 
during the calendar year 1957 the 
only administrative expenses that 
have been charged against the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund are those 
of the Treasury Department, which 
are on an estimated basis and are 
subject to later analysis and adjust- 
ment. 

According to the published figures 
in the Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury, the administrative expen- 
ses of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund during the calen- 
dar year 1957 amounted to $161.5 
million. The corresponding figure for 
the disability insurance trust fund 
is $2.8 million. The latter figure 
should be increased—and the former 
figure correspondingly reduced — to 
allow for the expenses incurred by 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in administering 
the disability insurance program. 
These are the expenses that were ac- 
tually met from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund but that 
will subsequently—upon cost-account- 
ing analysis—be refunded to it from 
the disability insurance trust fund. 
It is estimated that the actual 
amounts for administrative expenses 
chargeable to the two trust funds 
for the calendar year 1957 are $148 
million for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and $17 million 
for the disability insurance trust 
fund. 


Measuring Costs 


The best way to measure adminis- 
trative costs is to relate them to an 
appropriate base. The question arises, 
however, as to what is the most ap- 
propriate base. Three possible bases 
exist — contribution income, benefit 
disbursements, and taxable payroll. 
The use of each of these three bases 
has certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages. Relating administra- 
tive costs to contribution income has 
the disadvantage that, as the tax rate 
is changed, the ratio fluctuates widely 
and therefore has limited signifi- 
cance. The ratio based on benefit 
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disbursements can be misleading, 
particularly for the early years of 
operation, when such disbursements 
were relatively low and when most 
of the administrative expenses were 
incurred in handling the wage rec- 
ords that would produce future bene- 
fits. Using the ratio of administra- 
tive costs to taxable payroll seems 
most meaningful, since it indicates 
what percentage of the taxable pay- 
roll is needed to pay for the opera- 
tion of the system. This concept is 
perhaps the most difficult, however, 
of the three to understand. The ad- 
ministrative expense ratios for all 
three bases are examined below. 
Old-age and survivors insurance.— 
The administrative expenses of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram rose from $26 million for 1940 


Administrative expenses of the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram in relation to contribution 
income, benefit payments, and tax- 
able payroll, 1940-57 
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the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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to $92 million for 1954; for 1957 they 
amounted to $148 million—almost six 
times the 1940 figure. About $29 mil- 
lion out of this $148 million was re- 
imbursed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Several factors are involved in the 
large rise in administrative costs 
since 1940. One is the increase of 
roughly 100 percent in the number 
of earnings items processed—the re- 
sult partly of the rise in the general 
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levels of employment and partly of 
the expanded coverage under the pro- 
gram. Other factors producing higher 
costs are the increase in the number 
of claims presented, the growth in 
the beneficiary rolls, and the advance 
in general wage and price levels that 
affected the costs of such items in 
operating the system. 

The sharp rise from 1954 to 1957, 
amounting to 60 percent, resulted in 
large part from (1) the extension of 
coverage to self-employed farmers, 
since relatively larger administrative 
costs are incurred in dealing with in- 
dividual reports from persons in all 
parts of the Nation than in handling 
the more highly concentrated report- 
ing from large employers; (2) the 
establishment of the disability freeze; 
(3) the liberalization of the retire- 
ment test, which, although far more 
equitable than the former test, is also 
more complex to administer; and (4) 
the relatively large number of claims 
processed after the minimum retire- 
ment age for women had been low- 
ered from 65 to 62 and after some 
of the newly covered groups first be- 
came eligible for benefits. 

Although administrative costs ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars have risen 
over the years, because of the rea- 
sons given above, unit costs such as 
the cost of establishing and main- 
taining an earnings record account 
or adjudicating a claim have de- 
creased in terms of dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power. This low- 
ered cost has resulted from improved 
administrative operating techniques, 
including the greater use of electronic 
data processing equipment. 

Relating administrative expenses to 
contribution income shows that the 
ratio over the 18 years 1940-57 has— 
with few exceptions—fiuctuated be- 
tween 2 percent and 3 percent. The 
use of this ratio is not entirely satis- 
factory, as indicated previously, be- 
cause of the considerable changes 
that occur in years when the contri- 
bution rate increases. Such increases 
occurred in 1950 and again in 1954, 
when the ratio reached the record 
low of 1.8 percent. 

The ratio of administrative ex- 
penses to benefit payments was al- 
most 75 percent in 1940, the first 
year that monthly benefits were paid. 
This ratio dropped sharply to 30 per- 
cent in 1941, and since then it has 


declined continuously — dropping to 
2.0 percent in 1957. Use of this ratio 
as a measure may be somewhat mis- 
leading because of (1) the gradual 
maturing of the system and (2) the 
effect of any sharp rise in benefit 
disbursements resulting from changes 
in the benefit provisions similar to 
those that took place in 1950, and 
again after the 1952 and 1954 amend- 
ments. Legislative changes increasing 
benefit disbursements have had only 
a partial effect on the ratio in the 
year of enactment; the full effect 
has first been felt in the succeeding 
year. 

The ratio of administrative ex- 
penses to taxable payroll, unlike the 
other ratios, has been remarkably 
stable; it has averaged about 0.07 
percent of payroll for the 18 years 
considered, although it was slightly 
higher in the most recent 3 years. 
This figure indicates clearly the rela- 
tively low cost of administering the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. 


One other comparison may be of 
interest. During the 18 years the 
total administrative expenses for old- 
age and survivors insurance have 
amounted to $1,168 million. The in- 
terest earnings of the trust fund over 
the same period have totaled $4,758 
million, or more than four times as 
much as administrative costs. In 1957 
the administrative expenses of $148 
million represented only 27 percent 
of the interest receipts of the trust 
fund. 


Disability insurance—The admin- 
istrative expenses of any social in- 
surance program in its first year of 
operation are not typical of the long- 
run situation. Although the disabil- 
ity insurance trust fund began opera- 
tions in 1957, contributions were re- 
ceived in only the last 11 months of 
the year, and benefit disbursements 
were made only during the last 5 
months. Accordingly, the estimated 
administrative expenses of $17 mil- 
lion represented a relatively high pro- 
portion of benefit payments (30 per- 
cent) but a low proportion of contri- 
butions (2.4 percent). When related 
to total taxable payroll, the adminis- 
trative expenses for the disability in- 
surance program amounted to only 
0.01 percent. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these figures for adminis- 
trative expenses are based on only 
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the preliminary allocation for the 
costs incurred by the Treasury De- 
partment and on an estimate for 
those of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. According- 
ly there will be final adjustment be- 
tween the two trust funds later. 

In future years, the administrative 
expenses for this program will prob- 
ably grow as the number of persons 
becoming insured for benefits rises 
and as the number on the rolls in- 
creases. Part of the growth in the 
number on the rolls will come as 


workers who had been disabled at an 
earlier age attain age 50. 


General Conclusions 


Any comparisons of the relative 
administrative expenses of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program with the corresponding 
cost of programs such as private pen- 
sion plans or life insurance must be 
made with care because of the differ- 
ent natures of these programs. One 
difference, for example, is that some 
of the publicity essential to keeping 


workers and their families informed 
about old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance is provided as a public 
service by radio and television sta- 
tions and by newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Whatever base is used, it is clear 
that the administrative expenses paid 
out of the trust funds, and thus out 
of the contributions of workers and 
employers, are relatively low, with 
the result that the bulk of such con- 
tributions is available for benefit pay- 
ments. 





Notes and Brief 


Proposed Social Security 
Budget, 1958-59 * 


On January 13, 1958, President 
Eisenhower transmitted to Congress 
the Budget of the United States 
Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959. Of the $73.9 bil- 
lion proposed for expenditure in 
1958-59, $47.1 billion is for major 
national security and related pro- 
grams. This sum makes up 63.7 per- 
cent of the total budget and is with- 
in 1 percent of the proportion allo- 
cated for the purpose in each of the 
last 2 fiscal years. 

Estimated expenditures for the 
Social Security Administration are 
budgeted at $1,852.3 million for 1958~— 
59. This amount does not include 
the operations of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance or the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
which are excluded from the Federal 
administrative budget totals. Ex- 
penditures for the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance are made 
from the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and the disability insurance 
trust funds, and those for the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions from the 
credit union public enterprise funds; 
their annual budgets are, however, 
subject to authorization by Congress. 
Table 1 shows the proposed alloca- 
tion of the social security budget, to- 
gether with comparable amounts for 
the last completed and the present 


* Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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Reports 


fiscal years. Appropriation requests 
are included for all programs now 
in operation. 

The estimated expenditure data in 
the Budget reflect sums to be paid 
out by the Treasury in a given fiscal 
year rather than the total amount 
expended in the operation of any 
program for that year. Thus, total 
Social Security Administration ex- 
penditures proposed for 1958-59 are 
$13.3 million less than the estimated 
total for 1957-58. This is a technical 
adjustment reflecting the fact that 
the Federal Government advances to 
the States their first-quarter require- 
ments in the last quarter of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The appropriation request for pub- 


lic assistance grants exceeds the 
1957-58 appropriation plus an an- 
ticipated supplemental request of 
$170.6 million by $35.8 million, and 
estimated obligations for the pro- 
grams in 1958-59 exceed funds ex- 
pected to be obligated by the end of 
1957-58 by $47.2 million. The largest 
increase is $24.2 million, for aid to 
dependent children; $14.6 million 
more is requested for aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
$6.5 million more for old-age assist- 
ance, and $1.9 million more for aid 
to the blind. For all four programs 
combined, a rise in average monthly 
payments will account for $21.7 mil- 
lion of the increase; $17.5 million is 
budgeted for an estimated increased 
number of recipients in all programs 
except old-age assistance, which is 
expected to continue its downward 


Table 1.—Expenditures for the Social Security Administration from general 
funds, fiscal years 1956-57, 1957-58, and 1958-59 


[tn thousands] 

















Estimated 
‘ Actual, 
Bureau and item 1956-57 
1957-58 1958-59 
Total, including supplemental appropriations under existing 
OE es Re a a AR ES Pe Ser $1,598,390 | $1,865,662 | $1,852,333 
Total, excluding supplemental appropriations_-.........----.---- 1,598,390 | 1,695,062 1,852,333 
Gf a ee ee ee ence e epee o 1,558,141 1,821,961 1,808,400 
Grants to States for public assistance.................-..-....-.-... 1,556,422 1,820,080 1,806,400 
ee I dik So Soc caw ene cw acldscend@aeneueeeoesl 11,556,422 | ! 1,649,480 1,806,400 
SRIATORCA: GOUPOUTINGINN. go ne eciececccnsnansonpedceuinensa-ssenes iS nr 
AEF ON IN ENO. Sica onccce wc coeds cbaacsbusenckounneusseeen 1,719 1,881 2,000 
Oe ec ee Metts ae ee Wry Peete Sterne eee ree 40 ,057 43,449 43 ,630 
Grants to States for maternal and child health and child welfare-_-- 38 , 252 41,501 41,500 
STRING NTN IN i Sd en ce nouns nnlgleuesteemenee 1,805 1,948 1,995 
Salaries and expenses, White House Conference on Children and 
hs bp ad dee ete lintel hua ackcedeabbglnducasecdcnckakbeoen [iokt Last adasseweaues 135 
Office of the Commissioner, salaries and expenses ?___-...----.------- 192 252 303 














1 Adjusted for appropriations for preceding year 
and subsequent year. 
2Includes reimbursement from old-age and sur- 


vivors insurance trust fund and disability insurance 
trust fund. 

Source: The Budget of the U. S. Government for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1959. 
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trend; and $8.0 million is for the 
higher cost of State and local ad- 
ministration. 

Children’s Bureau operations are 
proposed at the same level for 1958— 
59 as in 1957-58; $41.5 million is 
budgeted for the maternal and child 
health and child welfare grant pro- 
grams. In addition to funds for 
continuing activities, a request is 
made for $135,000 to enable the Bur- 
eau to plan and prepare for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

The 1958-59 budget is the first in 
3 years that proposes no funds for 
grants for research and demonstra- 
tion projects in social security. Legis- 
lative authority for these grants was 
provided in 1956, but the implement- 
ing budgetary requests for 1956-57 
and 1957-58 were not approved by 
Congress. 


Total expenditures for the seven 
grant programs of the Social] Securi- 
ty Administration are budgeted at 
$1,847.9 million or 99.8 percent of 
the social security budget for 1958- 
59. The remaining 0.2 percent, $4.4 
million, consists of the salaries and 
operating expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Social Security. 

Although it affected none of the 
social security grant programs for 
1958-59, a policy was enunciated by 
President Eisenhower in the Budget 
Message that may affect future 
trends in public assistance and other 
grant programs. He stated: 


A large portion of the expenditures 
for labor and welfare programs con- 
sists of grants-in-aid to States and 
local governments, and cannot be 
reduced without changes in basic 
authorizing legislation. At this time, 
Iam proposing revisions in the legis- 
lation governing five of these grant 
programs which will lead to some 
small reductions in the Federal budg- 
et for the fiscal year 1959, and to 
some larger reductions in later years. 
Under these proposals, the propor- 
tion or amount of Federal participa- 
tion would be reduced for schools in 
federally affected areas, for hospital 
construction, and for public assist- 
ance. I am also recommending action 
on legislation relating to revenues 
so the States can assume responsi- 
bility beginning in 1960, and Federal 
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aid can cease, for vocational educa- 
tion and waste treatment plant con- 
struction. Continuing work by the 
Joint Federal-State Action Commit- 
tee, aS well as thoroughgoing reap- 
praisals by Federal agencies on their 
own initiative should lead to further 
recommendations for reducing grant- 
in-aid programs in future years, with 
the States assuming more of the re- 
sponsibility for these activities and 
themselves collecting more tax reve- 
nues to finance them. 


In a statement on the budget for 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Secretary Folsom 
said: 


We are acutely aware of the heavy 
demands for Federal funds for direct 
defense spending and other purposes, 
and of the need for economy at all 
levels of government. We also hold 
a deep conviction that it is penny 
wise and pound foolish to neglect 
vital Federal responsibilies for the 
health, education, and economic 
security of the American people. 





Disability Benefit Awards 
Affected by the Offset 
Provision, July-October 
1957 


The Social Security Act provides 
monthly disability insurance benefits, 
first payable for July 1957, for an 
insured worker aged 50-64 who is un- 
able “to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity by reason of any 
medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment which can be 
expected to result in death or to be 
of long-continued and_ indefinite 
duration.” The amount of the dis- 
ability insurance benefit is reduced 
(under the so-called “offset” pro- 
vision) by the amount of any peri- 
odic Federal or State workmen’s com- 
pensation benefit or any other 
periodic Federal disability benefit 
payable because of the claimant’s 
physical or mental impairment. The 
original provision was modified by 
Public Law 85-109, however, so that 
a disability insurance benefit payable 
under the Social Security Act is not 
reduced because of compensation 
paid to a veteran by the Veterans 
Administration on account of his 
service-connected disability. 


Monthly disability insurance bene- 
fits were awarded to 151,000 disabled 
workers aged 50-64 in the first 4 
months—July through October 1957 
—that awards were made. Almost 
20 percent of these benefits—about 
29,800—were either reduced or com- 
pleteiy offset by a periodic benefit 
paid under a Federal or State work- 
men’s compensation program or un- 
der another Federal program because 
of disability. 

Pension payments by the Veterans 
Administration accounted for 86 per- 


Table 1.—Number and percentage 
distribution of disability insurance 
benefits awarded, with and without 
benefit partially or completely off- 
set by another benefit based on 
disability, by type of other benefit, 
July-October 1957 


[Corrected to Feb. 4, 1958] 




















Type of other benefit Num- | Per- 
based on disability ber cent 
| 
PS sa ca eucicanodewarmameee 151,005 | 100.0 
io 121,255 | 80.3 
Po | Se eee: 29,750 19.7 
| eS eee 20,009 13.3 
CRE Gadtceciancndedscacie 9,741 6.4 
WE CGR, CORRE Bin nc cciksdcceceen 29,750 | 100.0 
Veterans’ pension only_..........--- 25,584 | 86.0 
Veterans’ pension and— 

State workmen’s compensation -- 99 3 
pO aE eee 17 on 
State workmen’scompensationonly.| 3,937} 13.2 


State workmen’s compensation and 
all other (except veterans’ pen- 
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1 Distribution by partial or complete offset, by 
type of other benefit, not yet available. 

2 Less than 0.05 percent. 

3 Payments under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
) ensation Act and the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act. 

4 Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

5 Includes payments for disability under the pro- 
grams of the Civil Service Commission, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, etc. 


cent—25,600—of the cases where the 
disability insurance benefit was re- 
duced or completely offset. Pension 
payments are based upon a non-serv- 
ice-connected disease or injury caus- 
ing total and permanent disability 
and are payable only if the total 
annual income of the veteran is less 
than $1,400 a year if he is single or 
less than $2,700 a year if he is mar- 
ried or has minor children. 

The offset provision resulted in 
the reduction or withholding of dis- 
ability insurance benefits because 
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State workmen’s compensation bene- 
fits were payable to the disabled 
worker in about 3,900 cases—13 per- 
cent—and because of Federal work- 
men’s compensation benefits in 24 
cases. State workmen’s compensation 


benefits are paid under individual 
State laws. Federal workmen's com- 
pensation benefits are paid under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act or the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 
Although the conditions under which 
these benefits are payable vary, a 
compensable injury is generally de- 
fined as one “arising out of and in 
the course of employment” or, in the 
case of an occupational disease, an 
injury “arising out of employment 
and due to causes and conditions 
characteristic of and peculiar to the 
particular trade, occupation, process, 
or employment.” About 100 workers 


were receiving both workmen’s com- 


pensation and veterans’ pension pay- 
ments. 

Benefit payments for disability from 
other Federal agencies accounted for 
the remaining cases (fewer than 100) 
in which the disability insurance 
benefit was partially or completely 
offset. Included were payments made 
under such programs as those of the 
uniformed services (Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps), the Civil 
Service Commission, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
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* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
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for items listed should be directed to pub- 
lishers and booksellers; Federal publica- 
tions for which prices are listed should be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
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Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD LIFE. Re- 
search Relating to Children: Stud- 
ies in Progress ... Reported March 
1—July 31, 1957. (Bulletin No. 6.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1957. 142 pp. $1. 

OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER. DIVI- 
SION OF PROGRAM RESEARCH. 
Changes in Social Security Benefits 
and Payments to the Aged as Re- 
lated to Changes in Consumer 
Prices Since 1950, by Lenore A. 
Epstein. (Research and Statistics 
Note No. 2—1958.) Washington: 
The Division, Jan. 27, 1958. 4 pp. 
Processed. Limited free distribu- 
tion; apply to the Division of Pro- 
gram Research, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Print. 


General 


COMMUNITY RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. 
Current Social Research: A Selec- 
ted Inventory of Research and 
Demonstration Projects in Fields 
Related to Programs Conducted or 
Assisted by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration of the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
New York: Community Research 
Associates, Inc., 1957. 205 pp. 


Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Community Research Associ- 
ates, 124 East 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

HALE, MarK P. “The Process of De- 
veloping Policy for a Federal-State 
Grant-in-Aid Program, as Illustra- 
ted by the Work of the Social Se- 
curity Board, 1935-46.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 31, 
Sept. 1957, pp. 290-310. $2.25. 

JOINT FEDERAL-STATE ACTION COMMIT- 
TEE. Report ... to the President 
of the United States and to the 
Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. (Progress Report No. 1, 
Dec. 1957.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 52 pp. 25 
cents. 


“Recent Social Insurance Legislation 
in Great Britain.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 18, Nov. 15, 
1957, pp. 396-397. 25 cents. 


Roorr, MADELINE. Voluntary Socie- 
ties and Social Policy. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1957. 
320 pp. 

Includes consideration of the 
changing role of voluntary organiza- 
tions and their relations with public 
agencies. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. County 





and City Data Book, 1956: A 

Statistical Abstract Supplement. 

Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 

1957. 565 pp. $4.50. 

Includes, for the first time, a spe- 
cial appendix with data on congres- 
sional districts. 


Retirement and Old Age 


Bers, MELvin K. Union Policy and 
the Older Worker. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1957. 87 pp. 
$1. 

Considers hiring, layoff, and dis- 
charge policies, wage adjustment, 
pensions, and retirement programs. 
CLEVELAND WELFARE FEDERATION. Oc- 

CUPATIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE. 

Trends in Retirement Planning Pro- 

grams in Cleveland Industry. Cleve- 

land: The Federation, 1957. 8 pp. 

Processed. 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
AND RETIREMENT PRACTICES FOR 
OLDER WORKERS. Employment 
Practices for Older Workers. Re- 


port... New York: The Council, 
1957. 19 pp. 

Horwitt, M. K. “Nutritional Prob- 
lems in the Aged.” Geriatrics, 
Minneapolis, Vol. 12, Dec. 1957, pp. 
683-686. 75 cents. 


JEWISH FEDERATION OF ST. LOUIS. 
The Jewish Aged and Chronically 
Sick Aged in St. Lowis. St. Louis: 
The Federation, 1957. 42 pp. 

NEw YorK. STATE. DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. ADULT RECREATION 
Counciu. Recreation for the Eld- 
erly: A City and a State Respon- 


sibility. Albany: The Council, 
1957. 10 pp. 
RouRLICH, GEORGE F. “Veterans’ 


Pensions in Retrospect and in Pros- 
pect.” Social Service Review, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 31, Dec. 1957, pp. 427-441. 
$2.25. 

U.S. ConcreEss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
Welfare and Pension Plans Legis- 
lation. Hearings, 85th Congress, 1st 
Session, on S. 1122, S. 1145, S. 1813, 
S. 2137, and S. 2175. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 727 
pp. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS. Comparative 
Job Performance by Age: Large 
Plants in the Men’s Footwear and 
Household Furniture Industries. 
(Bulletin No. 1223.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957. 60 pp. 

WEAVER, NEILL K. “The Elderly Han- 
dicapped Worker in _ Industry.” 

(Continued on page 20) 


Social Security 





Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 
[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 10, 1958] 


















































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Monthly retirement and a Ba 
disability benefits ! disability Rail- 
—e - — a : : ee ee — _SCO#enefits road 
—_—— Total under Vet- Unem- 
E : Monthly Lump-sum 7? Railroad State erans’ ploy- 
Rail- Civil a saa : ___|})~=—6 Unem- laws 1° legis- ment 
Social road Service era <a Sins an loy- lation " | Insur- 
Security | Retiree | Com- | 22S Ad- cians Rail- vive Veter. . Lao ance 
Act ment mis: minis- Social Toad Service | ans Ad- Social Tass Act 9 
Act sion 2 | ation® | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- | Other & nee 
Act ment mis- tra- rity Act Act 9 
Act ® sion 2 tion 6 ae 
Number of beneficiaries 
1956 
December. a kedos 6,677.1 443.3 255.9 2,764.7 2,451.0 216.0 | 85.5 | 1,179.5 38.3 | 11.2 | 32.5 940.6 39.9} 53.5 
| | 
1957 | 
January-.- a a 444.1 259.0 | 2,766.4 85.6 2 12.6 5 | 53.1 | 75.3 
February ‘ &. 445.3 262.6 | 2,768.3 86.3 2) } 11.9 | 5 | 61.6 68.6 
March... : 6 448.1 65.8 | 2,773.3 87.4 | 1,178.2 12.6 | 4] 61.7 67.9 
April ) 451.1 | 268.0 | 2,782.5 88.5 2 12.8 | 5 | 51.1} 57.9 
ee Sa 2 453.0 271.0 2,789.3 90.0 2 13.0 | 9.4 40.4} 49.0 
Jun6.....- 1 154.7 274.0 | 2,796.5 91.3 | 1,183.7 12.5 6 40.2! 39.7 
nc ee ESSE 6 156.1 276.8 | 2,802.4 92.5 2 12.4 | 4 | 41.1] 42.0 
Adeust......\......--- 7 456.0 279.9 | 2,807.0 92.6 2 12.2 | 9 42.7| 50.7 
September s 458.3 283.1 | 2,808.0 93.4 | 1,175.8 12.7 5.0 | 38.7 | 42.6 
October ea 5 460.9 | 286.2 | 2,812.3 95.0 2 12.8 | 1 | 28.5| 53.4 
November ’ 8. 284.9 4652.1 289.2 | 2,817.6 95.6 2 12.1 3 32.2} 65.9 
December. 8,358.0 462.7 292.3 | 2,819.3 96.5 12.2 | 38.0} 1,638.9 | 45.5 | 102.2 
Amount of benefits # 
1940_______'$1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 01 446 bcs. $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |_.-__.__- =U CY ee 1$15,961 
1941 A 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 3 5 23 ,644 je {aes 111,799 13,270 | 13,943 |_._.-- x eS j* YY Serene | 14,537 
1942 .| 1,124,351 76,147 | 122, 68,115 39,523 1,603 meat 111,193 15,005 14,342 }....-.-. ...-| 344,084 leap adie 6,268 
1943... 911,696 92,943 | 125,7 72,961 55,152 a. 3 Sa 116,133 i” 2a: | fae 79,643 |........- 917 
1944___..__| 1,104,638 7 | 129, 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 1,765 |.........| 144,302 | 22,084 | 10,238 j|...........- 62,385 | $4,215 | 582 
1945 137, 83,874 | 697,830 19,651 1,772 |_.....--.| 284,288 | 296,197 | 28,401 |.-.....- -| 445.866 | 126,630 | 2,359 
1946 149, 94,585 |1,268,984 127 ,933 1,817 333,640 | 27,851 | 30,610 |_.........-- |1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 19,283 _| 382,515 29 , 460 33,115 | $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
1948 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837 | 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 | 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
1949. 240,893 | 158,973 {1,692,215 196,586 | 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 | 30,103 |1,737,279 | 430,194 [103,596 
1950 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 43 884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 | 28,099 [1,373,426 | 34,653 | 59,804 
1951 1, 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506,803 49 527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 | 33,356 | 26,297 | 840,411 | 2,234 | 20,217 
1952 By ,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 | 3,539 | 41,793 
1953. 2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954 4 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 208,126 |1,921,380 | 879,952 | 93,201 | 32 92,229 | 41,480 | 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 |157,088 
1955__.-_..|10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 12,057,515 11,107,541 | 121,847 39 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 87 ,672 | 93,284 
1956 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49 6 109 ,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
1957 .--|13,559,732 [5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,173,029 |1,520,749 | 143,826 58 138,785 47,912 51,292 {1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
| 
1956 | 
December 940,191 | 373,581 | 42,297 | 35,897 75,459 | 109,012 | 11,195 $,411 | 58,395 7,702 2,634 4,612 | 104,245 3,883 | 6,868 
1957 
January... 1,035,052 379,451 $2,439 36,296 110,85 4,508 59 98] 11.453 3,951 5 296 177.598 | 5,572 9,772 
February_| 1,026,267 | 386,033 12,619 | 36,950 112,32¢ 1,564 | 60,168 9 668 3,271 3,490 | 164,860 | 5,594] 8,252 
March-_-_.. 1,049,807 398 ,08 $2,958 37,881 11 4, 666 60,149 12,424 3,850 3,698 168,841 | 5,886 | 8,973 
April_.....| 1,053,073 414, 80% 43,291 38,131 15,887 4,719 59 402 13 , 30 4,475 3,594 154,329 | 5,155 | 7,227 
May... 1,057,617 $27 ,303 43,521 38,823 117,591 4,762 ), 539 13,082 4,372 3,416 | 145,657 | 4,222; 6,211 
June _... 1,039,946 435,378 43,714 | 39,160 119,259 4,807 59,025 11,678 3,905 3,003 | 123,540 | 3,710} 5,109 
July ‘ 1,071,289 $48 954 13.856 39,613 120.657 4,874 64.310 10,486 3,804 3,208 130,130 | 4,539 | 4,960 
August_.... 1,070,527 | 454,917 43,870 | 40,376 121 ,837 4,934 64,060 8,606 3,587 | 4,780 121 ,333 4,406 | 6,660 
September 1,072,401 | 461,164 | 44,111 | 41,184 122,847 5,009 | 64,033 | 11,406 3,921 4,783 | 113,325 | 3,793) 5,689 
October 1 118,812 7,923 44,402 41 804 ) 124,312 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 4, 57% 5,476 | 131,832 3,014 7,332 
November 1,130,181 72,987 44,540 | 42,058 190,658 125,733 5,127 68 ,073 11,672 3,962 4,909 136,627 | 3,104 8,852 
December-.| 1,217,245 478,014 44,614 | 42,565 190,904 127,441 5,178 68,162 12,449 | 4,243 5,550 | 207,110 | 4,574 | 14,498 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-ag ’s, and ® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period’ 
husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age benefici rtly es- temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 





timated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few “‘childhood disability’’ benefits), and, Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 

beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Under the other includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 

3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning Dec. 1951, spouse’s annui- as agents of the Federal Government. 

ties under the Railroad Retirement Act. 1t Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, read- 
2 Data for civil-service retirement and djsability fund; excludes noncontribu- justment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War 


tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. Il. Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 
8’ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 12 Not available. 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified 
Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability’? benefits; partly estimated. (for both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in cur- 
§’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning rent-payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed amounts certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjust- 


mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. ment allowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment in« 
* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; data for surance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Read- 

beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, justment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements 

adjusted quarterly. through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemploy- 
§’ Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service ment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

and veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 








1940-57 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 











| 
Federal insurance —_ 
Period contributions ! ote an Taxes on Stateum- | poaa.. bf Railroad un- 
Se sacl FP sain | carriers employment | Pete shana employment 
| | contributions? and their insurance | taxes 5 | insurance 
Retirement | Disability 2 | ‘ employees contributions ¢ | at | contributions 6 
} and survivor | fe ’ | 

a WR a a eee) Ss Lee ne 2, Se a 

| 

Calendar year: | | 
EE ee eee oe i eee ee $141,126 | $130, 222 $853 ,832 $105,379 | $66 , 562 
ie en SS eek naneoacaehnn a ft eee 167, 250 | 148,184 1,006,327 98,018 | 73,644 
aia ar aaa cn artes goin hluiiesonaciiaianniints Bi. | cn eee 264,739 | 193,346 | 1,139,331 | 123,515 95,524 
a  cemapabeaioel & {eee 432,913 | 232,247 | 1,325,421 | 160,921 | 109, 157 
(EE Ti alkene i. Cane ke eerie aire See 1,315,6 477,196 | 286 , 157 1,317,050 | 183 , 489 132,504 
ee ee ee ee 1,285, 48 540,776 279,058 1,161,884 | 184,404 130,415 
Se i a a ek 2 nee eaie® 1, 295, 398 484,431 | 315,007 | 911,835 | 175,209 | 135,614 
3 ee eee ee eee 1,556, 8 491 , 264 | 484,351 | 1,095,520 | 185,243 | 140,400 
ee ee 1,684,569 500,411 | 568,437 | 999,635 212,087 | 76,845 
a a in wall ae ee als | 1,666 , 34% 651,542 565,091 | 986 ,905 228 ,856 | 14,916 
EL REARS NE pi SON eee ae eee oer 2,667 ,07 677,730 546,097 | 1,191,438 223 ,693 23 , 356 
ce a a se aemdioa baat: 3,363, 703,144 708 , 802 | 1,492,509 235,073 | 25,692 
EE ne Siren nad ae eae ae 3,818,¢ 748,277 636,061 | 1,367 ,675 265,615 25,270 
SE a a Cees 3,945 , O9¢ 456,177 628,195 | 1,347 ,630 254,386 25, 257 
a eR a gee See EN See Ge RACE 3 2  } ae 459,961 | 604 , 204 1,136,154 | 285,307 | 24,479 
A AS ae Ro.) eae eee 743,639 595,437 | 1,208,785 | 277 , 966 | 24, 268 
Ds ¢ ditubachnaigdanniehhestiedadsdweknnage ':,) | ae 1,119,769 | 628 ,681 | 1,463 , 263 291,959 59,337 
aa ial ask each ip 6,825,410 $701,566 915,044 | 609 , 452 1,544,338 | 329 , 202 89,402 

| | | 

1956 | | 

| 

ea a Peer ree eee eae eee | ea, 2 ee 52,326 | 54,580 12,033 699 | 7,731 
1957 

at a a ee ae ore agra te, rh ie 63,435 21,165 | 80,086 | 40, 242 | 386 
NY See ee eee een ses 775,301 | 52,079 45,449 | 82,796 | 152,570 | 269 , 886 7,133 
RRMNNG Radisson he ce ae 572,293 65,796 66, 966 49,361 | 15,155 10,166 | 11,402 
ee BSS Se een ee en oe 632,911 31,249 45,650 14,939 169 , 528 1,511 | 562 
a ken beenetmnkie 1,141,249 | 122,338 | 67,058 83,134 322,447 1,400 | 12,048 
ee cane mehanmueiaeel 471,013 | 65, 737 53 ,437 52,047 | 12,409 1,586 | 8,577 
ne ee ea conemmambepia | 365 ,844 38,806 | 51,752 19,359 | 173 ,916 754 | 765 
EL er ee 829 ,053 | 112,664 | 75,757 | 83,581 283,805 | 882 11,065 
0 Se eee 433 , 600 54,899 | 102,791 53,858 | 10,495 | 623 12,650 
ER ee ek ey ee ee 341,408 | 34,791 118,472 | 30,740 116,175 | 726 810 
ERE ee eee ee eee | 626,400 | 80,384 | 100,782 | 68 ,796 | 195,684 | 739 | 10,173 
Ee ae eee ull 345 ,063 42,822 123 ,493 | 49,177 12,067 | 687 | 13,830 


| 
' | 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (beginning 


from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 


December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); 


beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis. 


2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 
3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 


retirement and disability fund. 


4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 


from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 


Geriatrics, Minneapolis, Vol. 12, 
Dec. 1957, pp. 713-716. 75 cents. 


Public Welfare 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YORK. RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 
Salaries and Related Personnel 
Practices in Voluntary Social and 
Health Agencies in New York City. 
New York: The Council, Nov. 1957. 
34 pp. Processed. $1. 

COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE FUNDS. FAMILY SERVICES 
PLANNING COMMITTEE. Guidelines 
for Family Services in Small and 
Intermediate Jewish Communities. 
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New York: The Council, Oct. 1957. 
26 pp. Processed. 50 cents. 


KEITH-Lucas, ALAN. Some Casework 
Concepts for the Public Welfare 
Worker. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1957. 58 
pp. $1. 

KENDALL, KATHERINE A. ‘Services to 
Individuals and Families.” Social 


31, Dec. 1957, pp. 418-426. $2.25. 

MARGOLIS, PHILIP M. “Stabilizing the 
Family Through Homemaker Serv- 
ice.” Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 38, Oct. 1957, pp. 412-416. 50 
cents. 

PoLLaK, OTTO. “Design of a Model 
of Healthy Family Relationships as 
a Basis for Evaluative Research.” 


Casework, New York, Vol. 38, Nov. Social Service Review, Chicago, 

1957, pp. 459-462. 50 cents. Vol. 31, Dec. 1957, pp. 369-376. 
LEADER, ARTHUR L. “New Directions $2.25. 

in Supervision.” Social Casework, POSNER, WILLIAM. “Adapting and 


New York, Vol. 38, Nov. 1957, pp. 
462-468. 50 cents. 

MANDELKER, DANIEL R. “A Legal Per- 
spective on General Assistance.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 


Sharpening Social Work Knowledge 
and Skills in Serving the Aging.” 
Social Work, New York, Vol. 2, Oct. 
1957, pp. 37-42. $1.75. 


SPENCER, SuE W. “Religious and 


Social Security 


Table 3.—Status 


of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-57 | 


{In thousands] 





| 
| Net total 











Total | of U.S. Com | - —— 
— | assets | Govern- balance 
Period | at end of ment atend of | Interest 
| period 2 | securities period Deposits a srned 
acquired 3 } : 
= -| Ss eee mee 
Cumulative, Jan- | | | 
uary 1936-Decem-| | } 
ber 1067.......... | $9,108,651 | $9,098,092 | $4,179 ($23,913,308 | $2,601,713 
Calendar year: | | | 
(0 eee | 1,957,977 436,300 | 12,677 | 860,784 | 58,901 
/ ee | 2,744,358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008,149 | 53,000 
i cihaneerasaneas | 3,698,008 | — 955,000 11,008 | 1,138,530 | 68,047 | 
ee en | 5,146,745 | 1,408,000 51,745 1,328,117 81 , 864 
ae ee | 6,583,434 | 1,484,000 4,434 | 1,316,940 | 50,518 
Ses 7,537,391 | 929,184 29, 208 1,160,712 | 118, 460 | 
Re | 7,585,255 | 55,816 21,255 | 915,787 | 130,183 
Dcthidhensmunche’ 8,124,162 | 538 ,487 21,675 1,097,213 131 ,620 
C—O EEE 8,520,442 393 ,878 24,077 989 , 067 218,902 
ee | 7,780,021 | —800,068 52,125 | 997 , 582 156,472 
eee ae | 7,721,432 — 57,069 24,181 | 1,190,397 | 145,687 
Es ticccsconiddimn-acseiniics 8,519,230 | 787 , 933 99 , 263 1,495,218 | 158 , 265 
Mi cdactacccumiede 9,032,018 } 595,928 16,118 | 1,371,660 177,351 
| __SRSRNa earn eon 9,556,549 | 521,916 15,882 | 1,350,011 201 , 277 
 —_—eeeee 8,749,444 —805,076 | 4,486 | 1,135,261 | 198 ,602 
i see 8,764,415 | 13,614 4,692 1,214,977 184,974 
1956 9,069,279 307 ,546 | 3,138 1,504,131 | 199 , 597 
See 9,108,651 | 37,003 | 4,179 | 1,547,133 220 , 398 
| | | 
1956 
October-December. _| 9,069,279 142,629 | 3,138 330, 384 53,365 
1957 | | 
| 
January-March__---- 8,847,698 — 279,480 5,666 250,065 52,805 | 
April-June.........- 9,062,665 | 194,058 | 81,973 | 506 , 317 53,200 | 
July-September - --- 9,223,718 181,366 | 2,434 | 468 , 460 57,045 
October-December-__| 9,108,651 — 58,940 4,179 322,290 57,347 
































State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 
| | 
Balance | r3 Balance 
Withdrawals | atendof | Deposits — Pe al at end of 
period |} Garne Tawa period 
| 
| } | 
| | 
| | 
| 5 6 $17,945,297 |7$8,640,919 | $1,332,290 $215,586 | $1,285,607 | 5 8 $262,270 
| | 
614,814 1,804,835 59,907 | 1,217 15,449 153,142 
| 349, 583 2,516,400 66, 281 4,557 15,088 227 , 958 
344,263 | 3,378,714 85,973 6,084 6,695 319, 293 
} 77,582 | 4,711,113 98 , 244 7,409 1,014 435,632 
| 63,153 | 6,015,418 119,261 4,564 568 568,016 
461,709 | 6,832,880 117,374 11,010 1,949 704,511 
| 1,103,967 | 6,774,884 122,053 13,347 39,168 810,371 
} 786,875 | 7,216,842 126,360 | 15,574 54,862 907 , 320 
} 852,484 7,572,327 67,001 | 27 , 333 60,120 948,115 
1,761,695 | 6,953,683 7,133 | 19,190 146, 241 826 , 338 
1,341,832 | 6,947,935 15,420 | 16,916 85,178 773,497 
844,672 7,756,745 | 19,752 16,505 47,270 762,484 
995,549 | 8,310,207 | 20,020 16,594 77,288 | 721,810 
969,894 | 8,891,602 | 19,399 16,189 92,451 | 664,947 
2,032,194 | 8,193,272 17 , 287 | 13,692 204,078 | 491,848 
1,351,551 8, 241,672 | 16,446 9,539 145,675 | 372,157 
1,399,095 8, 546,305 | 56,592 | 8,119 119,450 | 317,418 
| 1,744,111 8,640,919 85,672 | 7,405 148 , 225 262,270 
| | 
} | | 
286 , 759 8,546,305 16, 27% 2,017 32,400 317,418 
| | 
501,431 | 8,347,744 | 16,398 | 1,890 39,965 | 205,741 
415,455 | 8,491,807 | 24,910 | 1,815 | 28,310 | 294,155 
358,350 | 7 8,730,158 22,032 | 1,893 30,000 288 , 081 
468 , 876 8,640,919 | 22,332 1,806 | 49,950 | 262,270 





1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Beginning December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment 
account under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds 
at time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities 
redeemed. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 

5 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance 
benefits. 

7 Includes transfer of $71,195,220 from undistributed appropriations to State 
accounts under the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act 
of 1954. 

§ Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of retro- 
active credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act Amendments of 1948. 

Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Estimated payrolls in employment covered by 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and 
salaries, by specified period, 1940-57 } 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Feb. 20, 1958] 


Wage and 
salary dis- Payrolls § covered by 
bursements ? 


Railroad 








Old-age and State unem- retirement 
survivors ployment and unem- 
insurance 4 insurance ployment 

Insurance ° 
Period dia = 
| Total Civil Per- Per- Per- 
_ cent cent cent 
of ci- of ci- of ci- 
Amount ome Amount poster Amount — 
and und and 
sal- sal- sal- 
iries aries | aries 
Calendar 
year: 
1940___.____|$49,818)$49, 255) $35,560 72.2} $32,352 65.7) $2,280 4.6 
1941_____.__} 62,086) 60,220) 45,286 75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
S9E8...... 82,109) 75,941) 57,950 76.3) 54,548 71.8 3,394 4.5 
1943___.__..|105,619) 91,486) 69,379 75.8] 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
| ae 117,016; 96,983) 73,060 75.3) 68,886 71.0 4,523 4.7 
1945 _.---|117,563} 95,744) 71,317 74.5 ,411 69.4 4,530 4.7 
1946___- _|111, 866) 104,048) 79,003 7 70.3 4,883 4.7 
1947__.__.__|122,843}118,775} 92,088 72.6 5,113 4.3 
1948____ 135, 142)131,172) 101,892 73.0 », 539 4.2 
1949 _..-| 134,379) 130,131 99 ,645 71.9 5,133 3.9 
1950________] 146,526) 141,527} 109,439 72.7 5,327 3.8 
1951_..- 1170,776) 162,136) 131,000 72.9 6,101 3.8 
1952________|184,947| 174,475} 143,000 73.( 6,185 3.5 
1953_.-- 197 , 363) 187,026) 155,000 74.1 6,147 3.3 
1954______._| 195,513) 185,562) 154,000 73.6 5, 630} 3.0 
1955._______|210,339]200,561] 169,000} 73.9| 5,801 2.9 
1956___- | 227 , 237/217 ,535) 184,00 75.4 6,203 2.9 
95 | 
1956 j 
Jan.-Mar___.| 53,977) 51,559) 43,000 83.4) 38,715 75.1 1,527 3.0 
Apr.-June___| 56,068) 53,632) 44,000 82.( 75.3 1,550 2.9 
July-Sept _| 57,766) 55,335) 46,000 83.1 73.7 1,550 $8 
Oct.-Dec 59,426] 57,009) 49,000 86. ( 77.4 1,576 2.8 
1957 | 
an.-Mar_-___| 57,890) 55,483) 48,000) ®82.9) 41,729 75.2 1,503 2.7 
Apr.—June_-__| 59,243} 56,816) 49,000) ®82.7| 42,927 75.6 1,541 r Be 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 1954- 
57 preliminary. 

2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personne] in all areas. Quarterly data reflect 
prorating of bonus payments. 

3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, includes 
the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 

5 Includes a smal] amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 

6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armedjforces 
newly covered under 1956 legislation. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economics, Department of Commerce; payrolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 5.—Contributions for employment covered by old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, by State, 
July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957 } 


{In millions] 





Contributions 2 


Tax on self- 
employment 
income on 


Wage and 
salary 
employment, 


Employment 
in State 


State extlading and local forms 
employment}}, 8overnme nts processed 
in State under July 1, 1956- 
and local voluntary June 30, 1957 8 
governments agrees 

Total ; $6, 503.5 $300.8 $492.4 
Alabama... -- 53.4 8.8 5.4 
Arizona-__---- 22.0 4.6 2.5 
Arkansas_-_- E 20.4 2.7 7.2 
California. _-_- — 595.0 4.6 43.9 
Colorado... ---- 48.5 2.1 5.7 
Connecticut___-- 122.1 1.3 5.4 
Delaware ---_- , 37.2 1.5 1.0 
District of Columbia - 37.1 : ey ~ 1.3 
Fioreda......... an 97.9 2.0 9.9 
Georgia--.....- 84.5 3.4 6.5 
Eaane........- 15.8 1.6 3.3 
LS es 532.0 9 32.0 
Indiana -_---- 117.3 20.0 12.2 
Iowa___-- a 55.8 10.3 18.2 
Kansas... ...- as 37.6 8.5 9.9 
Kentucky-_- =f 49.2 4.2 8.2 
Louisiana - - - 58.9 2.8 §.7 
Maine_-_-_- 22.5 5 2.3 
Maryland_-- 86.8 5.2 6.6 
Massachusetts 214.1 (4) 11.2 
Michigan -_-- 430.8 51.6 21.8 
Minnesota : 101.3 3 15.4 
Mississippi_- 23.9 5.1 4.6 
Missouri - --- ; 159.7 10.7 12.2 
Montana_.-- 13.0 2.6 3.5 
Nebraska- - -- 35.6 7.3 10.7 
Nevada-_- 8.4 <a | 
New Hampshire ; 17.4 2.1 1.3 
New Jersey Le 211.9 18.7 16.2 
New Mexico--- ‘ 14.2 1.3 2.0 
New York__-- : 1,194.7 9.9 42.5 
North Carolina ; 96.0 24.5 9.5 
North Dakota___-_--- = 7.9 6 4.9 
a oS eee ity 25.1 
Oklahoma..-_----- 55.6 7:2 10.0 
Oregon... .---- 50.0 8.1 7.4 
Pennsylvania - 534.1 3.8 28.1 
Rhode Island E 35.1 1.0 1.9 
South Carolina. 36.8 6.2 3.8 
South Dakota 8.3 2.5 6.9 
Tennessee 70.0 2.4 7.5 
‘Teras....... , 219.4 13.8 23.3 
ij a 17.1 3.3 2.4 
Vermont_____- 9.3 8 1.2 
Virginia__- 79.5 11.2 7.8 
Washington_- 83.6 5.6 3.1 
West Virginia_- 37.6 §.1 2.9 
Wisconsin___- 131.2 6.0 14.4 
Wyoming. -- : 5.7 ey 1.2 
Alaska ....-- 4.5 5 1 
awell.........-. 14.7 l 1.2 
Puerto Rico_-_--- 13.8 1.6 5 
Virgin Islands___- 4 2 (4) 
Armed Forces._.- 56.6 Ree Pees See ee a ae 
International Division (4) = eee (4) 
Instrumentalities_........-|...-- deme eS ee ener ee 





1 Except for State and local governments, based on accounting records 
maintained for earnings-processing purposes within the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance; represents collections made in internal revenue 
districts within the respective State. Data do not necessarily comprise con- 
tributions with respect to employment within the State in which districts 
are located. For State and local governments, data represent payments made 
in the respective States and are based on reports forwarded by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. Data do 
not equal deposits into old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during 
specified period and do not necessarily balance to contributions on amount of 
wages paid and self-employment income as certified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Secretary of the Treasury for specified periods. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1957, represents contributions into both old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and disability insurance trust fund. 

2 Based or worker’s annual wages taxable up to $3,600 from each employer 
from Jan. 1, 1951, through Dec. 31, 1954, and up to $4,200 beginning 1955. 
Wages were taxable at rate of 1% percent each for employee and employer 
from Jan. 1, 1950, through Dec. 31, 1953; 2 percent each from Jan. 1, 1954, 
through Dec. 31, 1956; and 2% percent each for subsequent periods. 

3 Based on annual self-employment earnings taxable up to $3,600 from Jan. 1, 
1951, through Dec. 31, 1954, and up to $4,200 beginning 1955. Earnings were 
taxable at the rate of 2% percent of self-employed earnings from Jan. 1, 1951, 
through Dec. 31, 1953, and 3 percent for subsequent periods through Dec. 31, 
1956. 4 Less than $50,000. 
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Table 





Period 


Cumulative, January 1937-December 1957 
Calendar year: 
} 1940 
1941 
i ae 
1943_..- 
eee 
' 1945__.- 
| 1946__.. 
| 1947_ 
1948 
| eee 
1950__- 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


a ae 


Ree 8 aes ee ease oaeneees 


January 
February-_. 
March...- 


September 
October =” 
November._-- 
December -- 


Cumulative, January-December 1957 
Fiseal year 1956-57 §- 
Calendar year 1957 





February --- 
March... 
April_-- 
May 


November-__-- 
December 


6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-57 


[In thousands] 





Receipts 


Net contri- 
bution 

income and I 

transfers 





099 
, 263 
3,045 
,931 
5,410 


Coe Cn C9 CS CO ND et et et et et et bt et 


oe 


248 , 790 





433, 
341, 
626, 


345, 


566 
199 


566 


701, 
337, 
701, 








Interest 
eived 2 
$4,758,417 


| 
| 
| 
| 





























Expenditures | Assets 
] | 
| Net total of Cash Total assets 
Benefit A dministra- U.S. Govern- | balance at end 
payments tive expenses 3 | ment securities at end of of 
acquired 4 period period 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
$32,742,547 $1,182,195 $21 565,885 $826 ,972 $22,392,857 
35,354 26 , 203 581,300 2,030,706 
88 ,083 26,158 719,900 2,761,921 
130,675 27 ,898 919,034 3,688,110 
165,938 29 454 1,123,400 4,820,458 
208 ,972 29,201 1,188,000 6,004,707 
273,885 29,971 1,087 ,590 7,120,655 
378,104 39,739 1,024,310 8,149,801 
466 ,193 45,561 1,189,746 91,663 9,360,144 
556,174 51,277 5, 165,953 10,721,714 
667 , 164 54,265 B; 87,928 11,815,922 
961 ,094 61 ,330 1,6 390,618 13,721 , 266 
1,885,201 80,798 1,6 522,409 15,539,734 
2,194,129 88,019 1,$ 481 ,341 17,441,719 
3,006, 298 87 ,732 1,< 415,719 18,706,956 
3,670,162 92,186 1,5 713,275 20,575,795 
4,968 ,155 118 ,633 1,2 561 , 238 21 ,663 , 104 
5,714,610 132,031 688 , 601 22,519,153 
7,347 ,347 161,522 — 264 826,972 22,392,857 
507 , 764 12,186 —122,285 688 ,601 22,519,153 
27 , 202 — 243,750 686 , 569 22,273,371 
35,443 86,922 830, 582 22,504 ,306 
574,628 141,534 688 , 668 22,503 ,927 
646 , 696 —391 ,059 1,069 , 188 22,493,388 
648 , 202 782,195 775,768 22,982,163 
640 ,021 56 ,923 765 , 560 23 ,028 , 878 
625,719 — 293 ,440 786,705 22,7. 45 
608 , 520 226 , 646 776,856 , 342 
626 , 766 —317,683 903 , 390 782,193 
640 , 336 —97 ,364 704 ,853 486 , 292 
636,111 —160,407 850,814 22,471,884 
637 ,704 — 55,184 826,972 22,392,857 
Disability insurance trust fund 6 
56,675 2,783 611,946 37 ,403 649 ,349 
eres . 1,305 325,363 11,895 337 , 258 
56,675 2,783 611,946 37,403 649 , 349 
si ‘ 438 gitinites 51,641 
= RCo 219 109 , 600 7,618 
216 32,900 5,752 
216 108 , 200 19,674 
216 74,663 11,895 
— 245 34,900 15,536 
245 86 , 737 32,737 
245 29,489 48,741 
248 54,131 17,865 
248 ¢ 71 47 ,839 
248 55 37,403 649 ,349 








1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 


1951, 
1951, deposits by States unc 
includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
veterans’ survivors. 
amount of employee-tax overpayment. 


ler 


2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement 


equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, 
voluntary coverage agreements. 


of benefits payable 


For 


rccount 


to 


under 


from May 
1947 
certain 
Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 


the 


financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for 
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Beginning November 1951, 


sales of services. 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and preparations 
for construction authorized by P. L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 
Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 
6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Gorern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 


month, by type of benefit and by month, 


1957 } 


{In 


December 1956—December 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, December 


thousands; data corrected to Feb. 3, 1958] 











- Wife’s or | = Widow’s or | ieeiaile 
d-age 2 1er’s -arent’s ‘ 73 
Total Old-age hishand’s Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s Disability 
Item |————_—_—_——__ —___-__ — |————- | = ————————— ——— ~|——— a 
; | | 
Num- Num- : Num- | | Num- | | Num- | Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount her Amount ber a ber Amount ber en ber }Amount ber pase ber Amount 
0 ee Sa, (a (eo See eee, Oe een! meee 2 = ee ees ere Se 
| | | | 
In current-payment sta- | | | 
tus at end of month: | | | | | 
| 
1956 | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
SONNE iis ee 9,128. 1/$482,593 5,112. 4/$322,537| 1,433.5} $48 326) 1,341.0) $50,324 913.1) $45,780 301.2) $14,262 26.9) $1 365) aes ere 
| | | | 
1957 | 
| | 
es ae ae 9,261.4) 490,301) 5,184.8) 327,386) 1,460.6) 49,315) 1,351.7} 50,907 934.2} 46,921 302.9) 14,390 27. 1| Se ee eee 
RE Ame | 9,387.4] 498,358, 5,254.6) 332,736) 1,490.3} 50,517) 1,360. 2| 51.397| 951.6) 47,876 303.4) 14,443 27. 2\ Sy eee ees one 
ae 9,607.4) 511,987 5,390.3] 342,650 1,542.9] 52,513) 1,371.4) 51,935 970.3) 48,919 304.9) 14,568 Sf = ales eee 
Se ees 9,927.9] 530,696 5,584.2) 356,245) 1,625.2) 55,453] 1,392.6) 52,794 989.5) 49,979 308.7} 14,807 27.7] a ee 
Se 110,175.7| 544,894 5,734.4] 366,472) 1,684.1 57,519} 1,411.7} 53,572) 1,006.2) 50,904 311.4) 14,994 fo, es bee es eee 
Ne a. ivssarretaabotenins 10,342.1) 554,637, 5,832.3) 373,230) 1,719.0) 58,749) 1,427.4) 54,283) 1,020.5) 51,707 314.9) 15,224 28.1 eg OT ee ee 
_., See 10, 567.4} 569,611 5,913.0) 379,047) 1,743.6) 59,640) 1,440.1) 54,862!) 1,032.9) 52,406) 318.6) 15,470 28.3) 1,456) 90.9 $6,730 
ae |10,678. 2) 576,754 5,966.8) 383,165) 1,760.9) 60,309] 1,448.2] 55,281) 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2) 15,585 28.4; 1,461} 109.9 7,928 
September............- 110,791.5 584,010 6,029.4] 387,759) 1,778.7] 60,986) 1,459.2) 55,846) 1,055.0) 53,657 320.5) 15,613 28.5) 1,471 120.1 8,679 
CS eee 10,924.3) 592,236 6,098.4} 392,769) 1 »799.9) 61,764) 1,475.4) 56,601/ 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5} 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November............. 111,025.9] 598,720) 6,148.7) 396,494| 1,814.5} 62,310) 1,487.7] 57,228] 1,080.6] 55,118 325.1} 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5 10,183 
a ne /11,128 i 605,455 6,197.5} 400,250] 1,827.0] 62,802) 1,502.1] 57,952! 1,095.1} 55,944 328.3} 16,102 = 1,501; 149.8) 10,904 
| | | 
Awarded, December 
EES 186.9| 11,044 85.6 6,085} 30.8] 1,084 27.2 1,106 20.4 1,109 8 483 3 20 14.1) 41,156 








1 For ane planation of the treatment of « 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


jual entitlements, see the Bulletin 


? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons azed 


18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 


of a deceased or retired worker. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers age | 50-64. 


4 Monthly 


amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation 


bene fit 


or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
the Veterans Administration for a service-connected dis bility. 


Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits | in current-payment status, by indication of offset, ? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end 


of the month, July-December 1957 


[Corrected to Feb. 3, 1958] 





Benefits in current-payment status 


























Benefits 
aad in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and : scat or ee itn athe ‘< 
month /.verage Average Average Average Average Average 
monthiv monthly mnonthiy monthiv monthly monthly 
Number ; amount Number : Number patty m4 amount Number amount 
amount ioiaee amount amount “a hefore 
payable offset payable payable offset offest 
1957 
pee nesereee 90 ,888 $74.05 $81.10 81,207 $80. 41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
ee 109 ,937 72.12 81.36 94,556 80.46 15,381 20.82 85.93 6,797 75.90 
September____.-- 120,141 72.24 81.35 103 ,569 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76.60 
October. ........ 131,134 72.24 81.32 113,058 80.40 18 ,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November-..----- 140,504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 18,896 21.30 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December ------- 149 ,850 72.76 81.34 130,329 80. 46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 76.84 





1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
3A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker whois receiving 
&@ workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability— 


other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
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Table 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number 
of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards 
of lump-sum death payments, 1940-57 


[Corrected to Feb. 3, 1958] 




















Monthly benefits Lump-sum awards 
Year and C1 < Osis 2 ee ~ ee sia iammint a ines 6 “ere ee Rn |; cate sor 
quarter ! aa - , , r : Number of 
Tot age Wife’s or ‘hild’s 2 Widow’s or oe eanerr Disa- Number of sos: nao 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’: widower’s Mother’: Parent's bility 3 payments — 
i ee oe eee 254, 984 132,335 34,555 59,382 4,600 23 , 260 | see 75,095 61,080 
eee: 269 , 286 114,660 36,213 75,619 11,020 30,502 5. | Sees 117,303 90,941 
Rs 3 5-<6 3 caocae 258,116 99,622 33, 250 77 ,384 14,774 31,820 ij, Sanco 134,991 103,332 
. Seer 262,865 89,070 | 31,916 85,619 19/576 35,420 ie” | Se 163,011 122,185 
Se Cees 318,949 110,097 | 40,349 99,676 | 24,759 42,649 i) | Gnenpes 205,177 151,869 
| eRe ees 462,463 185,174 63 ,068 27,514 29,844 55,108 - |) ae 247,012 178,813 
ee 547,150 258 , 980 88,515 114,875 | 38 ,823 44,190 2) eee 250,706 179,588 
| eee 572,909 271,488 | 94,189 115,754 | 45,249 | 42,807 " ) eer 218,787 181,992 
reer 596 , 201 275,903 98 , 554 118,955 | 55, 667 44,276 po’ * eer 213,096 | 200 ,090 
| SASS 682,241 337 , 273 | 117,356 118,922 | 62,928 43 ,087 yy | eee 212,614 202,154 
| ers 962,628 567,131 162,768 122,641 | 66,735 41,101 , | ee 209,960 | 200,411 
| | Sees 1,336,432 702,984 228 , 887 230,500 | 89,591 | 78,323 "| Seer 431 ,229 414,470 
|, Seer eery 1,053,303 531, 206 177,707 183,345 | 92,302 64,875 i | See 456,531 437 ,896 
See Ts 1,419,462 771,671 | 246 , 856 212,178 | 112,866 | 71,945 ee 532,846 511,986 
eee eras | gua | gecors| pares | faveat | facorg| $39 Fs Sete | Sana 
ere ey hoe O07, dd YOY , | ,vlo 2338 , (Ve ‘ } 10, Sf ES! ae « ,0 « , 
i RR 1,855,296 934 ,033 384,562 211,783 | 253 , 524 67,475 S06 t..i3<.... 572,291 546 , 984 
See ae Sep 2,832,409 1,425,049 | 578,018 313,164 244 , 587 88,184 4,583 | 178,824 718,665 689,275 
1954 
January-March. --- 346, 440 187,531 59,037 52,257 | 29,091 17,634 | oe 136 , 587 131,749 
April-June_......-- 380,542 209,201 | 64, 266 56,167 | 31,480 18,464 gf, Stee 145,660 140,211 
July-September---- 326, 154 176,190 | 55,495 49,217 | 28,177 | 16, 265 O04... an. 127,417 122,338 
October-December. 348 , 597 176,989 | 57,966 55,155 | 39,278 18,412 . | eevee ae 126,677 121,860 
1955 | 
: 
January-March...-- 396,719 219,209 75,936 50,547 | 34,389 | 15,917 eee 127 ,646 122,660 
April-June__......- 504,709 291 , 587 86,914 67,375 | 36,663 | 21, 263 fe 165,082 159,272 
July-September... 402,163 217,849 | 67,324 61,535 | 34,855 19,631 Ot... Sinden 149,649 143,806 
October-December. 354,182 181, 238 58,741 59,338 34,717 19,207 O...c 55.2... 147,235 141,092 
| 
1956 | 
January-March-.--- 346,713 185, 202 59,905 52,382 | 31,845 | 16, 587 | ee 140,862 135,218 
April-June........- 413,242 223,469 | 73,641 60,706 35,271 19,244 | res ed 162,620 155,268 
July-September-.-- 438 ,803 244,225 87,051 55,098 | 33,842 | 17,748 Ee Tae 149, 594 142,149 
October-December. 656 , 538 281, 137 163,965 43,597 | 152,566 | 13,896 2.) a ee 119,215 114,349 
1957 | 
January-March. .- 659, 108 348,707 151,509 65,681 72,076 19,890 e | eee = 173,108 166,199 
April-June. _.....- 950,330 538,103 | 226,371 94,029 | 65,857 24,645 ae. Ss 198,975 190 ,089 
July-September... 641,756 264 , 506 100 ,944 72,626 | 48 ,603 18,849 962 135, 266 158 ,649 152,011 
October-December. 581,215 273,733 99,194 80,828 58,051 24,800 1,051 43,558 | 187,933 180 ,976 
1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 
p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in the Bulletin of a deceased or retired worker. 


for March 1954, p. 29. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
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Table 10.—Employment security: 


benefits, by State, December 1957 !} 





Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 





Weeks of unemploy- 
































| Initial claims ? ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
os 7 - st st) ee ae 
| Nonfarm | | All types of unemployment 3 | Total unemployment | 
Region and State place- oa 7 a | Average 
ents j eit ag 
| ments | : } wanted | | weekly 
| Total Women Total | Women | Weeks siaitiae weekly | Weeks Awerens | aes ol 
|  com- meee ; number of | com- weekly a . 
pensated — bene- pensated payment | 
| | | ficiaries | 
= —_ ~ | ae ee ae 6 oe 
} | | | | 
| ee 360,107 | 2,024,459 660 , 968 Ss 8,815, 154 154 | 2,931 ,52 527 | | 7,210,943 $207 ,110,104 1,638 ,851 | 6,629,139 | $29.75 | 52,111,652 
| _——_ SV ————E 
Region I: 
Connecticut---..--.----| 5,765 | 49,502 | 20,470 152,179 | 67,379 | 122,235 | 4,019,158 27,781 | 117,085 | 33.59 | 38 373 
“RS Ct aa 959 12,760 | 3,730 | 80,857 | 33,279 | 64,131 | 1,384,126 14,575 | 57,161 21.98 | 18,511 
Massachusetts ----.-.-.- 9,993 | 106,241 | 54,989 355,857 162,838 | 292,538 | 8,182,871 66,486 | 232,977 | 31.33 | 91,970 
New H: umpehire- Beck: | 875 | 10,804 | 4,587 36,868 | 16,929 24,453 | 522,760 5,558 21,004 | 23.03 | 8,178 
Rhode Island. -._..----- 935 | 26,262 14,837 82,720 | 40,018 | 75,259 2,020,883 | 17,104 | 68,479 | 28.05 | 20,356 
J ee eee 766 4,920 1,392 22,190 9,028 | 17,494 | 419, 283 | 3,976 | 16,411 | 24.60 | 5,372 
Region II: | } 
fae ae 7,506 | 108,042 55,676 462,023 | 218 ,324 | 444, 569 13 ,980 , 237 101,038 | 394,527 | 32.41 | 107, 331 
CS) 2 aaa 53,901 335 ,946 145,785 1,087 ,408 456,712 878 , 245 25,836,502 | 199,601 | 777 ,305 } 31.22 272,159 
4 eee 3,169 896 | 231 6,467 1,875 | 1,113 | 27,578 | 253 | 1,100 | : See 
Virgin Islands. __...__-. 283 | 1 | 1 fee aes 4 | 100 | 1 | 2 | | IE ESS 
Region III: } | | 
ee | 330 | 3,232 | 751 16,860 | 4,950 17,773 | 517,756 4,039 16,339 30.04 | 3,829 
District of Columbia.._- 2,042 4,586 | 878 28,686 | 8,645 | 23,496 | 622,707 5,340 23,009 } 26.63 | 6,527 
OS * ae 3,390 28,572 8,547 107 ,273 34,492 | 125,768 3,831,865 28 ,584 | 118,111 | 31.22 29,116 
North Carolina -......-- 9,282} 38,465 18,001 168 , 554 77,903 | 149 ,648 | 2,905,578 34,011 141,156 | 19.70 | 44,646 
Pennsylvania_--.......-- 23 ,034 241 ,032 80,446 991,458 325,177 841,877 23 ,853 ,720 191 , 336 | 761,891 | 29.67 225,884 
SE ee | 4,020 | 18,391 5,391 | 72,637 23,644 | 57,041 1,312,114 | 12,964 | 54,180 | 23.49 17,370 
West Virginia_._.....-.- | 1,344} 15,448 1,699 | 99 , 628 14,164 | 74,841 | 1,746,837 17,009 | 68,318 | 24. 26 | 23,678 
Region IV | | } 
aos Sa oes 5,970 | 18,557 4,119 | 137,780 | 31,717 109,828 2,472,107 | 24,961 | 105,444 | 22.84 32,464 
,. eee 15,965 | 18, 122 6,351 | 85,315 31,046 46,945 1,095,050 10,669 | 44,087 23.87 19,695 
CO ae 6,223 | 24,071 9,180 | 152,027 62,540 | 111,660 | 2,539,143 25,377 | 103 ,086 23.47 | 33,818 
Mississippi---..-.-...-.- 5,179 15,003 6,102 81,289 25,559 | 57,382 | 1,166,421 13,041 | 51,690 21.18 18,632 
South Carolina___...-_- | 4,374 12,225 5,230 74,644 32,612 | 58 , 285 1,243, 542 | 13,247 | 53,544 | 21.85 18,114 
co a ee | 5,793 24,781 7,342 188,808 | 65,483 | 163,577 | 3,754, 203 37,177 | 153,751 | 23.46 46,115 
Region V: } } | 
Kentucky.........-- J 3,718 | 23,800 6,694 164,598 | 43,708 118,202 | 2,900,355 | 26 , 864 | 110,441 25.19 | 37,091 
eee 9,010 110,435 17,392 481,902 96 ,833 | 399 ,670 13,902,317 | 90,834 | 387, 816 35. 29 | 133 ,906 
LL SS 16,939 | 113,708 24,150 | 490,741 | 118,425 | 383,087 | 12,266,471 87 ,065 365 , 728 ) | 32.70 | 118,075 
Region VI: | | | 
ASS oe ae } 13,843 | 103 , 268 33,459 | 400 , 489 135,191 | 290 , 854 8,621,458 | 66, 103 | 265,190 | 30.76 | 81,784 
| Se ee 3,698 42,219 | 11,047 | 174,320 51,393 | 147 , 574 | 4,128,757 | 33,540 136, 542 | 29. 24 | 47,293 
Minnesota----- sckdibicactdiiatae | 5,089 | 28 , 299 | 5,815 141,349 28,196 | 120,121 3,343,512 | 27 , 300 115,604 28.16 | 33,985 
i, | 5,944 | 31,395 | 7,673 156,277 48,551 118,248 3,727,062 | 26,875 | 108 , 707 | 31.99 | 37 ,959 
Region VII: | | | 
ESR eee See } 5,542 | 12,979 | 2,628 50,946 | 14,248 | 35,515 | 907 , 454 | 8,072 | 32,601 26.47 | 12,050 
EE ne ee | 5,283 | 9,348 | 1,767 49,391 | 14,332 | 43,318 | 1,210,395 9,845 | 41,016 | 28.34 | 11,268 
= ae 4,391 42,527 14,563 155,332 | 54,216 105,279 2,450,769 | 23,927 | 87,795 | 25.39 41,251 
ee | 4,560 | 5,706 1,347 25,488 8,447 | 21,677 | 569 , 897 4,927 | 20 , 236 27.21 6,549 
North Dakota_........- | 1,119 | 3,469 | 201 | 14, 206 | 1,465 | 12,474 | 335,553 | 2,835 | 11,455 | 27.56 4,193 
South Dakota____....__- 938 2,598 | 440 | 10,258 | 1,992 | 6,667 | 159 , 865 1,515 | 6,072 24.81 2,389 
Region VIII: 
OS EEE ae 4,178 13,498 2,977 80,300 | 20,183 45,614 | 906 ,930 10,367 42,168 19.80 18,588 
EE ea 6,448 12,813 | 1,836 68,896 | 13,665 45,575 1,006 ,994 | 10,358 40 ,992 | 23.09 | 15,474 
RIAA... 20s 8,406 11,665 2,714 66,273 | 21,103 41,670 1,012,319 | 9,470 | 37,978 25.14 | 15,466 
a 34,419 | 30,141 6,783 177,718 | 49,048 168 ,412 3,998,518 38,275 | 159,911 | 24.13 | 44,573 
Region IX: 
OS eae 4,348 | 7,417 1,068 35,687 8,875 26,825 836 , 260 | 6,097 | 24,962 | 31.95 8 ,227 
ae 1,232 | 6,651 | 764 37, 280 7,369 41,397 1,166,407 9,404 | 41,377 | 28.12 10,423 
New Merxico.--_......-- 2,843 3,334 | 330 17,847 2,458 | 15,437 | 391,122 3,508 14,536 25.90 | 4,654 
ennnseree ef 2,453 | 6,597 | 1,340 | 29,357 7,345 | 21,586 | 654,482 4,906 19,697 31.23 | 6,877 
| 751 | 1,931 229 8,929 | 2,355 8,183 | 261,649 | 1,860 | 7,409 | 32.46 | 2,365 
Region X: | 
0 ee ae 4,036 | 7,485 | 1,294 35,404 8,226 | 23,279 | 617,821 | 5,291 22,050 | 27.03 | 8,350 
| | ae 27,954 | 176,954 | 43,385 910,525 302,996 766,617 | 24,053,690 174,231 | 726, 308 32.13 | 209 ,376 
eRe 923 | 1,899 763 | 19,501 10,718 15,759 | 390, 180 3,582 | 12,744 27.30 | (6) 
eee 1,220 | 4,366 938 22,703 | 5,471 21,423 | 810,489 | 4,869 20,017 38.71 5,238 
Region XI: 
eee ae 419 | 2,696 241 21,927 2,511 | 25,613 | 939 , 249 5,821 24,312 | 36.78 (8) 
0” NS eee 1,666 | 7,879 1,002 | 40,472 6,627 27,733 | 938 ,773 6,303 | 26,531 34.21 | 9,613 
0 ee 2,550 35,926 | 4,810 | 174,440 39,211 147,054 | 4,991,676 | 33,421 | 139,476 34. 46 40,691 
Washington............- 5,089 45,597 7,583 261 ,066 62,055 | | 207 , 938 | 6,155,139 47,259 | 198,810 30.02 | 61,806 
! Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment insurance program, 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Data not available. 
‘ Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


bined-wage plan. 
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iated State agencies. 


Social Security 








Table 11.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, December 1956—December 1957 1 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






































































| | Aid to dependent Aid to | | | Aid Aid 
children the | - , to to the en- 
a le ee perma- | General | Old- |depend- Aia | Perma- ral 
Year and . Old-age Aid to nently | .—° a s age ent _— nently | _ ©? 
month Total ? | assistance | Recipients | the blind | and | —_ | Total | assist- | chil- _ anc 1 } assist 
| | totally te tet | ance | dren ind | totally Pacer 
pe ‘ | dis- | | (fami- dis- aa 
| Total 3 Children abled } lies) abled | 
| \ 
| ‘ ‘ } : 
‘ Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
956 | 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
EN ne ee: 2,514,468 616,226} 2,270,657) 1,731,751) 107 , 483) 269,191 305 ,000) ........ +0.1 +1.2 +0.3 +0. +5.4 
1957 | | | | | 
| | | 
January. .-... rere amend 623 , 342) 2, 298, 896) 1,753 , 536 107 , 531) 271,216 334,000} padiemat - 1 +1.2) (4) +.8 +9.4 
February....|-....-.------ 2,509, 493 629,847] 2,325,867} 1,775,169 107 ,456| 273,465 2 Se —.1} +1.0) —.1 +.8) +.9 
March......- idcaumhccde 2,509,001 636,713} 2,351,251) 1,794,489 107 , 639) 276,133 a () | +1.1) +2 +1.0) —.2 
a |----.-------- 2,508,104 642,611) 2,376,082) 1,814,287 107 ,974 279,148 325,000) ...-...- () | +.9) +.3 +1.1) —3.3 
_  _. EE Oe ere | 2,506 ,394 646,224) 2,392,527) 1,826,673) 108 , 142) 281 , 865) Ae —.1 +.6 +.2 +1.0) —5.0 
. | ip ee eee | 2,503,820) 647,207; 2,398,792) 1,831,924) 108 , 443) 283 , 910) 294 ,000) ...-.... | —.1 +.% +.3 +.7} —4.9 
Se Eee ae | 2,500,712) 644,102} 2,391,192) 1,826,543) 108 , 667} 285, 545 290 , 000) -..--.-- —.1 —.5 +.2| +@ —1.2 
August ...... Ey 2,498 , 152) 644,953} 2,398,768) 1,832,615) 108 , 611) 285 ,928 291 ,000) .......- = +.1] = +.1) +.1 
September-.--.}...........-- 2,493 , 890 646 , 953 2,413,863) 1,845,570} 108 , 433) 285 , 709 6 288 000) .-....-- —.2 +.3| ay —.l 6—.8 
ee re 2,495,830, 651,482} 2,433,476] 1,861,772 108 , 452} 287,410} © 298,000) -------- _ +.7 | +.6} 6+43.3 
i eel 2,491,486 657,016; 2,456,633) 1,879,870 108 , 481) 288 , 963 ot) 7 —.2 +. 8} (4) +.5 °+4.9 
i ee Sn 2,487 , 483) a 2,498,196) 1 ,913, 260) 108 ,434 291 , 247| © 344,000) ........ —.2| +1.6) (5) | +.8) §+10.1 
| | 
| 
~ | Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
956 
| | | | | | | 
December...| $249 , 777 ,000) $145,810, 292 $58 ,571, 167 $6,787,693) $15,834,611 $17,133,000] +1.6| +0.5 +3.0 15 +1.1 +8.4 
1957 | 
| 
January... | 251,839,000) 145,203,000 59,345,712 6,792,570} 15,861,668} 18,985,000 +.8) soni +1.3] +.1 +.2} +10.8 
February....| 253,508,000} 145,552,635 60 , 293 , 429 | 6,799,386] 16,068,612} 18,991,000} +27] +. +1.6) +.1} 41.3 a 
March._-___- | 256,222,000! 146,009,7 61,360,890 | 6,834,412} 16,231,284 ry +1.1) +.3) +1.8 +.5| +1.0} +1.4 
[| | 257,072,000) 146,560, 55 62,323 ,996 | 6,854,191) 16,436,709) 18,544,000 +.3 +.4 +1.6) +.3} +1.3) —3.7 
i | 256,601,000} 146,766,5 62,471 6,901,479| 16,697,046] 17,291,000) —.2 +.1 +.2 +.7) +1.6| 6.8 
= | 255,472,000) 146,870,77 62,467, | 6,925,697} 16,778,530} 16,133,000) —.4| +.li © +.4 +.5) 6.7 
ee | 256,032,000) 147,642,412) 62,369 ,825 6.990.762! 16,990,220} 16,199,000) +.2) +. 5) 2 +.9 +1.2 +.4 
August_....-| 256,714,000) 147,922,885) 62,611,460 6,981,959} 16,973,423) 16,232,000 +.3} +.2 +. —.1) —.1]) +2 
September...| 256,605,000) 147,377,859) 63 ,332,635 6,942,681! 16,870,915) § 16,137,000) (5) —.4 +1.2 —.6 —.6) &—.6 
October____- 263,893,000) 151,360,052) 65,176,163 7,179,571; 17,093,589) § 17,149,000 +2.8) +2.7) +2.9 +3.4) +1.3) §+6.3 
November. - 264,857,000) 150,609,473 65,739 , 420 7,160,124) 17,296,872) © 17,848,000 +.4| —.5 +.9) —.3) +1.2) §+4.1 
December_-_-| 269,798,000} 150,950,861 67 , 207 ,975 7,183,862) 17,481,142) § 20,558,000} +1.9) +.2 +25 +.3 +1.1) *+15.2 
| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

'Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data subject 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


52 States. 


Percentage change based on data for 
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Table 12.—Proportion of population receiving assistance 
(recipient rates), by State, December 1957 } 


{Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. All data subject to revision] 





a Children Recipients 
aeeae | receiving Recipients | of aid to the Recipients 
assistance aid to | of aid to the |permanently) of general 
State | per 1.000 dependent blind per and tot ally | assistance 
| population children 100,000 pop- disable i | per 1,000 
| ‘aged 65 per 1,000 ulation aged per 1,000 persons 


population | 18 and over | population | y ,derage65 








and over | under age 18 aged 18-64 

United 

States 

average - 165 31 98 23.2 36.1 
So — 436 53 87 7.6 (4) 
Alaska__- 260 58 +. - A 
Are...a2 198 35 . £2 eae 3.6 
\ eee 306 35 188 7.6 6 
Calif... .- 227 32 5 150 (4) 6.1 
900... 340 31 31 5.9 4.5 
Conn... 71 18 21 1.6 6.1 
ae 52 28 95 1.2 9.5 
| 46 40 42 4.9 je 
ae 161 47 92 2.7 (°) 

., ee 369 28 154 7.2 2.0 
Hawaii-- 54 37 25 3.8 w 
Idaho 143 19 46 2.8 (8) 

_ Pe i 92 25 51 2.4 9.9 
"ae 76 16 1. eee 712.0 
Iowa___- 121 21 79 : 4.2 
Kans---_. 141 19 46 3.8 (8) 
< eee 216 47 175 4.0 (8) 
iecace 586 56 134 9.3 3.7 
Maine... 123 38 78 2.2 11.5 
| 49 21 25 3.1 1.3 
Mass. - .- 163 21 61 3.4 5.2 
Mich... 117 20 36 Hy i 2.1 
Minn._-- 149 18 54 1.0 6.8 
Miss. -- 464 49 404 5.1 6 
ao 272 45 5181 6.2 2.7 
Mont._-- 128 23 98 4.2 8.7 
Nebr-.-- 110 16 102 * y 2.7 
Nev..... 196 19 gee , (8) 
>. 86 14 64 1.0 7.8 
ae 40 ll 24 1.5 75.4 
N. Mex.. 211 50 87 4.8 9 
§ 61 33 39 4.1 6.3 
a 189 38 181 6.3 1.9 
N. Dak... 140 19 28 3.0 3.4 
Ohio... -- 112 17 62 1.8 12.3 
Okt... 407 54 130 6.3 (8) 
a 109 19 26 4.1 (8) 
> 48 27 5 238 2.2 4.8 
tae 390 121 154 19.6 8 
a 91 40 25 4.0 11.0 
on eee 247 26 132 6.5 1.4 
8.¥Dak... 144 29 41 2.6 3.5 
Tenn__-- 210 40 134 2.4 1.9 
i 337 21 117 a” (8) 
Utah.-_.- 164 21 44 4.1 5.2 
oe 150 21 57 3.1 (8) 

, & Sen 318 73 169 9.7 6.5 
(ae 62 19 55 2.4 (8) 

Wash._-- 219 27 45 3.9 13.4 
W.¥a... 133 72 89 me | 2.2 
) ) 103 15 41 .6 7.3 
Weer. 155 14 35 3.0 5.9 





1 Based on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 
December 1957. 

2 Average for 48 States. No program in operation in remaining States. 

3’ Average for 43 States. See footnote 6. 

4 Less than 0.05. 

> Includes recipients of payments made without Federal participation. Re- 
cipient rates excluding these recipients are as follows: California, 146; Missouri, 
158; Pennsylvania, 98. 

6 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

7 Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only. 
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Table 13.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care 
for recipients of public assistance, by program and 
State, December 1957 } 





Aid to Aid to the 
dep sndent Aid to permanently, General 
if the blind | and totally assistance 


Old-age 


Cre 
State assistance 














disabled 
Total_.| $13,280,590 $3,745,703 $449 , 267 2,325,860 2 $6,416,000 
he ccn 1,279 S44 60 | 481 8 
OS a ees ee, Pee , os Soa ee (3) 4 27,529 
Ave... 236 , 237 25,728 8,886 34,600 224, 463 
Calif.._.- 1,599, 558 731,220 Sts tl. ; 90,796 
oa Pe ‘ 37,963 2,248 9,155 (5) 
Conn. _.- 289 , 674 85,395 4,992 65,888 (5) 
| EE EEE Rae S oe eae BO isis cirecteminan temas econ 
4 2,133 747 6 2,838 990 
Hawaii-- 9.180 31. 266 595 - 7 === 
| 2,158,278 342,827 55,080 | 393 , 287 4 460,172 
Ind_._... | 472,030 119,153 17,328 (3) 4 211,994 
ER ER a eee ee (3) 4 245,241 
Kans-.-. 313,659 61,847 5,229 50,729 43,7 
ae 191,368 6,186 3,498 38 , 664 4,840 
Maine-_-- 72,798 14,454 2,844 10,224 4 87,894 
Mass..-.. 1,599,827 118,797 17,789 | 276,308 173,730 
Mich... 402,672 61,125 10,548 19,242 163,157 
Minn__-- 617,162 156,421 | 17,955 8,730 229,391 
| ee Rosie eneees | Rea ~ ne, 4 168,498 
Neur.... 155 ,681 4,904 14,468 15, 485 478,579 
Nev..... } fe 771 (3) | 71,400 
N. H.... 84,729 13,909 2,699 | 9,918 | (5) 
ie ae 214,295 26 , 268 1,945 | 4h, 444 143,615 
N. Mex.. 65,166 63 ,735 2,016 | 12,558 6,958 
ee 1,660 ,627 840,486 62,981 822,87 (5) 
Ft sa 65,595 34,936 3,324 35,387 4 212,668 
N. Dak.- 75,733 23 ,002 725 13 ,225 417,263 
Ohio__._- 549,142 9,969 22,665 | 63 ,900 41,227,082 
Okla_._.- 563 ,352 207 ,093 11,502 | 47,478 5) 
Oreg_._-.- 335,501 27 , 589 2,870 68 ,846 40,041 
re 291,481 201,862 64,430 102,428 130,881 
| 66,213 55,113 768 23,472 4 32,036 
- 411,142 
4 118,008 
40 
67 
‘ | 411,652 
Wash..-- 521,774 154,035 6,045 | 77,181 130, 413 
Ws WR 82,689 69,475 3,556 | 22,836 410,975 
i 425,991 138 ,671 13,043 | 29,994 130,316 
W602i... 31,329 4,836 618 3,980 411,961 





ifFor the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. States not shown made no 
vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of pub- 
lic assistance. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 14.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, December 1957 } 





Aid to dependent 


Aid to the permanently 
children (per family) 


and totally disabled 


Old-age assistance Aid to the blind 





Vendor 


























Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care ? care ? care ? care 2 
Fotek 6S States *................ $60.68 $55.51 $5.34 $100.72 $95.17 $5.61 $66. 25 $62.20 $4.14 $60.02 $52.34 $7.99 
Pos enc eeccesues 38. 23 38. 22 .O1 32.79 32.78 .02 35. 50 35.46 -04 32.55 | 32. 52 .03 
pS eee ae 45.72 41.58 4.19 59.60 56. 56 3.22 51.34 47.02 4.34 35.86 | 30.95 5.01 
3 | SR eee eee 83.16 77.16 6.00 157.79 144.65 13.14 104. 96 98.96 7g Bae ee eee 
GNIS oicbciosusccnncaseosuncds lichbadiid Reteddamsatelmnaaeedic — 121.93 115.91 6.02 72.98 66.27 | 6.92 59.69 57.96 1.7 
IS nt daccennecesenkionas 106.20 | 87.20 19.00 144. 27 129.27 15.00 103.19 87.19 | 16.00 122.37 .37 32.00 
RA Se ee ere pene Pre PEERS TESS TG Mee, Samer | SL ReneS eee ‘ 72.36 70. 58 A, ee ape | oe) See ee Pe 
District of Columbia.-...-...-...--- 56.41 55.73 .69 123.39 123.13 .26 64.23 64.20 .02 67.52 | 66.38 1.14 
(Se eee rere 51.56 45.70 5.87 115.70 104. 23 11.47 63.29 56.12 7.17 63.88 57.90 5.98 
a ae er ee ere 67.82 44.12 25.77 148. 28 135. 20 13.13 72.35 56.71 16.7 81.90 53.17 30.18 
pa Ee ee eee 56.94 42.18 14.95 102. 48 90.30 12.45 66.42 56.90 9.52 (5) (5) (5) 
I a as ed oe 73.04 63.59 9.90 22.62 111.40 12.04 77.94 69.87 8.41 76.68 65.43 11.91 
BeNNRS 25,6 Do eck cc scnnckacdsasen 63.06 61.65 1.53 83.57 83.48 .27 73.33 72.00 1.44 49.74 7.39 2.60 
EE LS ee a ee 55.79 49.80 6.00 93.65 90.65 3.00 60.77 54.77 | 6.00 62.68 53.68 9.00 
pe ne ee etic 95.83 77.68 18.64 153. 22 144.41 9.19 111.36 102.7 8.94 112.31 84.74 29.53 
[ee eee saednemes 66. 23 60.35 5.93 134.55 131.74 2.81 74.55 68.61 5.94 82.42 76. 51 5.98 
ER een ee 79.10 66.55 12.55 140.39 121.97 18.62 92.86 77.13 15.7 60. 55 55.93 4.94 
NN nb Fo tb cdiscanenaucddslebbOy cannes dadeee dell hs sedeanest tibaiedt ae * Sere ae 69. 68 69.02 - | See ee ee eee 
Sear rere es 62.18 53.11 9,27 100.42 98.77 1.72 77.92 63.42 14.89 65. 63 54.49 11.26 
De a6 ok oo cata canteceaaed 67.72 61.75 Sf 5 ee a ee, ee ai 96. 52 90. 54 5.98 (5) (5) (5) 
INOW EIOMIBENING. .. .....ccccncss-s. 68. 57 52.99 15.62 144.55 129.48 15.07 72.37 61.27 11.11 88.30 58.15 30.15 
és eee 80.43 69.34 11.09 141.37 138.08 3.29 78.03 75.88 2.15 91.65 82.53 9.12 
oe | ee eee 53.83 47.40 6.43 97.58 87.98 9.60 56.14 50.97 5.17 56.12 49.59 6.53 
ok Se ee eee 92.08 75.31 18.31 155. 65 142. 26 13.95 96. 84 83.32 14.90 94.31 74. 67 21.44 
pO A eae eee 36.44 35.16 1.28 70.17 68.60 1.57 45.71 45.03 . 68 41.74 39.42 2.32 
SD MS a icicccasccmaeadunees 76.33 66. 59 9.84 136.07 122.73 14.01 66.95 60.47 6.47 86.70 74.11 13.03 
Re ae nee an ene 64. 54 58. 63 5.91 96. 37 95.85 51 63.16 57.05 6.11 59.20 52.13 7.07 
ES ee ee ee eee 72.79 66.80 5.99 99.31 86.61 12. 69 87.21 81.20 6.01 79. 58 73.51 6.07 
Oregon._..- DER be en cee oe eee oe 77.77 59.19 18.61 140.15 134.03 6. 28 81.54 71.85 9.70 86.44 69.38 17.15 
i | ne ee er 52.00 46.13 5.87 117.41 111.30 6.11 63.17 59.53 3.64 60.10 52.69 7.41 
po ere ee 70.61 61.64 9.00 122.53 109.10 13.44 71.62 65.62 6.00 78.01 66.15 12.00 
Tennessee.....- EE ee a 38.03 37.04 .99 68. 36 66.33 2.04 42.92 41.50 1.42 41.24 40.33 91 
eee See ee ee 65.45 59.49 5.96 131.47 118.41 13.06 71.83 66.13 5.70 71. 26 65.38 5.88 
pf RR eee ae 18.51 18.28 . 26 34. 59 34.34 . 25 (8) (8) (8) 20.18 19.93 25 
Washington.............-. nieabepadinthii 84.46 75. 27 9.36 148. 43 133. 46 15.09 96. 57 88.99 7.81 98.29 84.94 13.7 
WE WD ick detcecname cana 34.05 30. 27 3.78 86. 58 82.72 3.86 37.54 34.32 3.22 36.15 33.18 2.97 
po Se ey eee ee 71.09 60.34 11.00 156.63 138. 60 18.13 79. 69 67.18 12. 58 106.13 32.19 24.21 
Co ee eee 69.93 61.51 8.42 128. 67 121.08 7.59 73.00 63.78 9.22 69.78 61.90 7.88 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. States not 
shown made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such 
payments. 

2? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 


Bulletin, March 1958 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving 
payments. See tables 15-18 for average payments for States not making vendor 
payments for medical care. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

6 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 
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Table 15.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1957 | 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Table 16.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1957 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to 


Percentage change from— 

















recipients 
} 
| Num- | 
Ps ber of | November 1957 | December 1956 
State : n— 
recip- in in— 
ients Total Aver- a eee 
amount age | 
— Amount —— Amount 
Total 2____|2,487,483) $150,950,861, $60.68) —0.2 +0.2) —1.1 +3.5 
a | 104,560 3,997,161; 38.23 —.2 +1.8 —1.2 
Alaska... 1,559 498,895) 63.43 —.1 —.3) —3.8 +4.7 
Ariz_- 787,736) 55.38 +1 +.8 +.3 
Ark-_-- 2,576,009) 45.72 +-.2 8 4+1.7 +29.3 
Calif 22,170,982; 83.16 +.4 Mr 4 +10.9 
Colo. ? 4,280,404) 81.74 +.1 +.1 —.7 —14.8 
Conn... 1,619,145) 106. 20 —.8 +12.1; —5.2 +11.0 
Del % 79,098, 49.31 —.4 a +.1 +.1 
D.C 175,496; 56.41 +.6 +1.9) +4.3) +11.7 
Fla_. 3,762,746, 54.19 +.2 +-.1 +.3 +6.5 
' 
Ga = 98 , 553 4,243,448) 43.06 —.2 —.] +.2 +1.3 
Hawaii 1,565 80,699) 51.56 —.2 —.2 —.6 —.9 
Idaho re 8,179 60.55 —.1 —.1) —1.6 —1.5 
nm... 83,750: 67.82 — 6 —1.0} —5.5 +3.0 
7 31,568 56.94 —.6 +1.1 —6§.1 —.2 
Iowa pain 37 ,893 67.36 —.4 —.3| —3.7 —4.7 
Kans_. 31,667 73.04 —.3 +.9) —4.0 —.3 
3 ae 58 , 436 38.63 —.2 —.] ) (3) 

a | 124,763 i : 63.06 —.2 —.1} +1.4 +1.0 
Maine._--- 12,133 676,937) 55.79 +.3 +.4) +3.1 +9.6 
| 9,695 501,689, 51.75 —.6 -.44 —3.7 +.2 
Mass... 85,843 8,226,450) 95.83 —.2 3.4 —.7 +13.0 
Mich...-..-- 67 ,933 4,498,882) 66. 2¢ —.3 -.4 3.0 +3.1 
Minn.....-- 49,194 3,891,234) 79.10 —.4 +1.44 -—2.1 +5.6 
Miss. -.-- 81,235 2,309,562; 28.43 —.3 —.4, +8.0 +6.6 
Mo.....-- 124,885 6,809,370) 54.53 —.2 -.2) —2.4 —2.7 
Mont____-- 8,093 501,714, 61.99 —.8 —.6 —4.6 —3.0 
= 16,787, 1,043,847) 62.18 —.2 +3.9) —2.7| +14.4 
Nev. foks 2,554 172,964) 67.72 —.2 —.1 +.1 +4.0 
| 5,424 371,944; 68.57 —1.0 —.3} —5.3 —1.8 
* 19,328 1,554,528) 80.43 —.1 +.1 —1.2 +1.0 
N. Mex....-.- 10,136 545,620) 53.83 +.2 1.7) +9.3 +11.7 
S se 90,672 8,349,270) 92.08 —.1 +1.7) —3.9 +2.4 
N.C... 51,246 1,867,316; 36.44 —.4 —.2 —.9 +4.0 
N. Dak. 7,694 587 , 316 —.1 —.1 —3.3 —1.7 
Ohio_--- 92,850) 5,992,656 —.6 -.5| —3.9 —2.8 
OM... ..... 94,050 6,846,058 ae | —.6 +8.5 
. =aeeeee 18,031 1 ,402, 203 —.1 +1.1 —.5 +5.1 
a 49,615 2,580,181 —.3 —.6) —4.4 —1.9 
oe . 42,094 340, 521 —.3 —.2) —1.6 +.3 
= 519, 486 —.4 —.5) —5.1 +1.3 
s.C 1,364,578 —.4 —-.2% —-3.2 —1.5 
8S. Dak 490 ,046 —.2 —.l —2.8 2.1 
2,191,550 —.1 +3.0) —3.3 +6.4 
Tex 10,538,745 —.2 +4.2 .3} +4.9 
Utah 579,073 —.5 —.4, —3.7 +3.0 
Vt 319,165 —.9 —.7 4.8 —3.5 
i = 611,790} 18.51 —.5 —.6 -—4.6 —5.2 
va.. oa 568,106) 35.66 —.3 +.3) -—2.6 +7.0 
Wash___- 4,706,609} 84.46) +.2 —7.3 —.4 —3.5 

™; VA....«-- 21,864 744,431) 34.05 —.5 —.1 —4.2 +2 
| ee ee 38,719 2,752,477) 71.09 —.4 +.9) —4.9 —2.6 
Se | 3,721 260,210) 69.93 —.6 —.7| —4.2 +8.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,153 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $355,718 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 In addition, supplemental payments of $11,605 from general assistance funds 
were made to 49 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, $2,609 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month 
of December only. 








Payments to . 
yme | arcentage change = 
| recipients Percentage change from 








| Num- | 
State ber of | November 1957 December 1956 
recip- in— | in— 
ients (| n-ne oe 
amount | age | ! 

| — Amount) | Amount 
Total 2____| 108,434 | $7,183,862 |$66.25 (3) +0.3 | +0.9 +5.8 
Os. 25 1,661 58,958 | 35.50 | —0.4 —.3| —2.0} +4.1 

Alaska--.._- 83 5,772 | 69.54 (4) | & | (4) 
Avg. .....-. a 824 53,085 | 64.42 +.5 +.6] +3.8 +3.5 
 ——— 2,048 105,145 | 51.34 +.2 | +.3 | ee +22.4 
Calif. 2__ ; 13,603 1,427,788 |104.96 | +.1 l +1.8 | +16.3 
a 325 23,718 | 72.98 | +2.8 +3.1 +.6 +11.3 
Conn....... 312 32,195 |103.19 | —1.9 +12.4| —4.6 —3.2 
| See 271 19,609 | 72.36 0 —.2}+19.4 + 26.6 
3 ae 240 15,415 | 64.23 | —2.8 —1.6 |—10.4 —5.8 
_ aes 2, 516 147,047 | 58.44 +.4 +.4} —1.8 +4.4 

| | | 

ES | 3,456 166,030 | 48.04) +.1 11 ~1,0) —.6 

Hawaii_____- 83 5,253 | 63.29 (4) | 4) | @® | (4) 
Tagen. ....<. 178 1),749 | 66.01 | +1.1 | +.2} —4.8 | —8.7 
_ aa 3,286 237,753 | 72.35 —.2 —.1}| —4.5 | +.4 
a 1,821 120,949 | 66.42| +.2 —3.2 +.4 | +2.2 
lowa 1,460 120,156 | 82.30 | —1.1 —1.4) —2.5 —2.4 
SS eee 622 48,479 | 77.94 —.3 —.2]} +.3] —.7 
- es 3,275 130,476 | 39.84 +.4 +.4) +2.2 +2.4 
_ Eee 2,425 177,818 | 73.33 +.6 +.9 |+10.4 | +9.0 
Maine__- 474 28,806 | 60.77 —.6 —.4| —7.2 —.9 
ee 465 26,570 | 57.14 —.4 | —.5) 0 +3.3 
Mass. .--- 1,990 221,615 |111.36 | +1.1 +2.3 | +4.6 +12.5 
a 1,777 132,470 | 74.55) +.3 lj —.1 +6.7 
Minn...-..-- 1,141 | 105,956 | 92.86 | —1.4 +2.2| —3.1]| +6.9 
aa 5, 206 201,342 | 38.67 +.2 +.2 |+24.8 +24.4 
ers 5,139 308,340 | 60.00 —.1 —.1) 41.5} +1.5 
Mont-. 404 28,152 | 69.68 | +1.0 | —.4] —4.3 | —1.7 
Nebr----- 971 75,662 | 77.92 ae +3.8 |+10.2 | +31.3 
Nev 129 12,45 96.52 | +1.6 | —.6 |) +7.5 | +30.7 
ee: 243 17,587 | 72.37) —.4] +.1| —4.0] +.1 
it ae 906 70,696 | 78.03 +.2 | +1.5| —3.6 | —2.1 
N. Mex..... 390 21,896 | 56.14) —.3| ( } +.3 +.5 
4,227 409,334 | 96.84 —.2} —.1| —2.2| +2.4 
i a 4,891 223,569 | 45.71 | —.2 +.1| —.2 +1.8 
N. Dak..-..- 112 7,498 | 66.95 | +1.8 +8.4] —2.6 | 2.7 
CC) —_————s 3,711 | 234,385 | 63.16 —.3 | —.9 | —3.0 —5.0 
Okla... 1,914 166,917 | 87.21 —.8 —.3 | —2.2} +5.4 
Oreg____- 296 24,137 | 81.54] -—1.7| —4.8]} —8.6 | —4.3 
9 17,693 1,117,679 | 638.17 | —.1 | —.l] 41.5] +2.5 
4 eee 1,801 14,520} 8.06] +.9| +1.1| +5.0 | +7.2 
oe 9,167 | 71.62| +41] +42.6|-14.7] 17.5 
sg. C. 73,429 | 41.79} +.1 +.1] —1.2} —1.0 
S. Dak.- 8,903 | 49.46| -2.2| 1.6] -9.1| -5.1 
Tenn 125,893 | 42.92} —.8| +2.8| —4.6 +1.5 
, ae 330,165 | 51.14] —.3 +3.8 | —2.4 | +2.2 
UWtanh....s... 15,73 71.83 +.5 | +.4} —1.8 | +4.8 
= ee 7,436 | 538.88 | +1.5} +1.8] 41.5 +2.9 

\ , a 6462] (4) “4 | @& (4) (4) 
aa 2! 51,977 | 41.58] —.1| +.6| -2.7] +3.8 
Wash.__- 74,747 | 96.57 —.1 —2.8} —1 8 | —7.5 
W. Va... 1,104 41,442 | 37.541 —.5| +.4| -6.0] 2.7 
i Z 1,037 82,642 | 79.69 —.1 +5.1 |) —4.6 | +3.8 

ee | 67 4,891 | 73.00} (4) | (4) (4) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $37,848 to 334 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $38,485 to 635 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $631,803 to 10,421 
recipients. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 In addition, $96 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December only. 
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Table 17.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1957 1 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
Number Average per— November 1957 in— | December 1956 in— 
State of eden a ae 7 an 
families , P ‘ Total 
Total * Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
families families 
kien canandadbaanenunae 667 , 280 2,498, 196 1,913, 260 $67 , 207 ,975 $100.72 $26.90 +1.6 +2.2 +8.3 +14.7 
Pi Re eee ee ee eer eee ee ee 21,747 85,811 66, 486 713,161 32.79 8.31 +1.3 +1.4 +8.0 —<}-% 
MO as oss cece ceed arnkeaieaeeu 1,265 4,310 3,163 124,276 98.24 28.83 +3.1 +3.6 —6.5 —9.6 
, ee acabeds suanwnmaae 5,531 21 ,382 16,399 551 , 5 99.72 25.79 +.8 +1.0 +10.2 +13.1 
Aviranees................ Sisters eaeasnonnk 7,978 30,411 23,817 5, 59. 60 15.63 +4.6 +3.5 +2.5 +8.9 
RNIN, ee ile a ie alia us eid emai 55,645 198 , 926 154,112 8,780,318 157.79 44.14 +2.7 +3.9 +10.8 +29.6 
Colorado........... Data cua iin ttnekcenage 6,303 24,385 18,950 768 , 546 121.93 31.52 +1.7 +1.8 +6.4 +15.1 
Connecticut................ nechdabeamds 5,693 18,448 13,736 821,312 144,27 44.52 +.1 2.6 +7.8 +9.9 
Delaware... _- SS oe SIE EE EE 1,518 4,344 132,398 87.22 23.22 +2.2 2.6 +20.8 +20.2 
Dees CF CPI «5. 5 5. occdccccecccacca 2,844 9,583 350 ,928 123.39 28. 60 +3.4 +3.1 +29.1 +49.5 
Florida.......- st coat cid wits nips meee 2 23,501 65,591 1,386,473 59.00 16.30 +1.4 +1.3 +6.4 —.4 
EE Ee Sa ee ee See 14,854 55,343 42,483 1,229,158 82.75 22.21 +1.7 +2.0 +1.1 +1.4 
Hawaili._...... j 2,726 10,596 8,468 315,390 115.70 29.77 +.6 (3) —4.0 —4.2 
ER Eee pr ae take ee 1,806 6,619 4,878 253 , 336 140. 27 38. 27 +3.7 +4.0 +6.0 +7.6 
| ESA ee Gadi ens aeieader ae 26.110 106,395 81,721 3,871,607 148. 28 36.39 —.1 +.5 +4.6 +8.8 
RG ‘kin labelcicapininbds ee re Oe 9,569 34,561 25,855 980,612 102.48 28.37 +1.0 +3.7 +6.7 +11.6 
Ts a ctniieadoecwe ; ee ee 7,416 20,139 868 , 832 117.16 32.18 +.6 +.7 +3.5 +2.1 
oO Lees jumenne 5,136 14,714 629,777 122.62 33,30 +1.9 +2.4 +7.7 +9.4 
| ne a een ee - 19,635 33, 897 1,403,160 71.46 19.65 +.8 +.8 +4.3 +4.5 
Louisiana.............. ccciukdiadedidicesiniiiall 23,155 2,57 71,316 1,934,998 &3. 57 20.90 +1.7 +3.0 +13.4 +22.2 
aa Zi a ne 4,818 16,733 12,347 451, 207 93.65 26.97 +1.0 +1.3 +8.3 +13.1 
Maryland-_--- Wiottin eetieaweennia ea 6,789 27 ,993 21,893 690 , 601 101.72 24.67 +.6 +1.7 +4.8 +7.8 
Massachusetts___......__- — iii 12,921 43,475 32,572 1,979,751 153.22 45.54 +1.1 —.§ +3.5 +16.4 
Michigan.__-- J ‘ PEO t VED Tae 21,760 77,995 57,497 2,927 , 886 134.55 37.54 +1.3 +1.5 +11.6 +17.1 
CO eee Se ee ee 8,399 28 , 686 22,151 1,179,122 140.39 41.10 +1.4 +4.4 +4. +10.3 
Mississippi--- ae iii tdia 14.821 55. 644 43.909 419,986 28.34 7.55 +1.3 +1.5 +20.9 +22.6 
Missouri. -_.-- a eeee ia mace paaaeok 22,446 83,408 62,951 1,972,430 87.87 23.65 +1.2 +1.6 +12.3 +23.3 
Montana-_-..-- ‘Gdiew wae —— 2,103 7,567 5,861 246,499 117.21 32.58 +.6 +.9 +2.3 +5.8 
Nebraska........... ae Se 2,854 10,591 8,003 286 , 594 100.42 27.06 +1.2 +2.8 +3.0 +4.6 
INOGUOGR. .<ncocccce behead eee 740 2,481 1,896 66 ,683 90.11 26.88 +6.6 +8.2 +32.9 +26.5 
PON, SII io ccc aucune eiinidnndeael 923 3,508 2,644 133 ,422 144.55 38.03 +.7 +1.9 +.5 +5.1 
gg ee ca eee 7,992 26,875 20, 406 1,129,814 141.37 42.04 +1.4 +1.8 +16.6 +28.6 
New Mexico_-___-- aor aia ani 6,641 24,689 18,786 648 ,009 97.58 26.25 +.7 +2.8 +6.8 +11.7 
i  ( aaa pierehake ai inataets aia 60,241 229 , 587 171,448 9,376,386 155. 65 40.84 +1.7 2.9 +9.9 +16.2 
ee 2s en ee 22,240 87 , 341 67,312 1,560 ,682 70.17 17.87 +2.4 2.9 +12.1 +17.0 
North Dakota_..._.__-- nde te sia aoe 1,642 6,110 4,714 223 , 426 136.07 36. 57 +1.5 +1.5 +.7 +4.4 
ee A ciadlbhcints nae nie campabdacsama 19,365 75,510 57,888 41,866,178 96. 37 24.71 +1.4 —.5 +8.3 +7.3 
Oklahoma..--.-- eich cles cnc etd Laden 16,314 55,735 42,468 1,620,083 99.31 29.07 +1.0 +.9 +3.9 +22.7 
0 eee ddd 4,396 16,167 12, 260 616,102 140.15 38.11 +3.7 +5.3 +26.6 +27.9 
Pennsylvania_- a aoe 33,035 129,765 98 , 980 3,878,619 117.41 29.89 +3.4 +3.8 +13.3 +15.5 
Pusrw Bieo.....<.... mie ; whe site 46 , 264 167,205 134,219 624,595 13. 50 3.74 +1.1 +2.4 +11.7 +19.4 
Rhode Island._..._-- SEES SE Pe ree: 4,102 14,640 10,909 502,624 34.33 +1.5 2.4 +17.7 +23.2 
South Carolina... ._- ae : abou 8,778 34,507 27 ,043 485,845 14.08 +1.3 +1.6 +8.7 +8.9 
eee ee ae 2,936 10,044 7,608 260 , 225 25.91 +.8 +.6 +5.4 +10.7 
yd eee ee ey ree! AEE: 18,929 69 , 368 1 , 294 ,037 18.65 +.8 +4.3 —1.1 +7.4 
| eee KviSimacoteeons 23,979 98 ,700 1,701,159 70.94 17.24 +1.7 +1.8 +7.3 +8.0 
a Lehbekeae 2,891 10,178 380 ,076 131.47 37.34 +1.5 +2.8 +2.9 +18.4 
Vermont. --_-.-_- pe eeraale eee se 1,044 3,641 95,089 91.08 26.12 —.2 (3) —.9 +1.8 
Virgin Islands__.....--- didieaieaitsaiecassilgiab ganda 250 954 58,648 34.59 9.06 —4.6 —5.8 +.4 +2.7 
Virginia__- iesguan cae. teats a ee 8,746 34,878 637 , 804 72.93 18.29 +1.4 +1.6 —.7 +2.9 
eee ; Rene, a 10,205 35,645 1,514,690 148.43 42.49 +3.6 +2.1 +12.7 +28. 2 
jn eee ee ees 17,997 68 , 62 53,338 1,558 , 222 86. 58 22.71 +.2 2 9 +2.5 
Wisconsin---.---- : ‘ 7,650 27 , 57 20,655 1,198 , 250 156. 63 43.46 +.9 +1.0 —2.0 +2.4 
Wes f-. ackdxks codsnaeeeeene ‘ 637 ; 1,739 81,961 128. 67 35.79 +2.9 +2.8 +3.6 +10.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p.18. All data subject 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
to revision. 4In addition, supplemental payments of $196,754 were made from gerieral 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in assistance funds to 4,833 families. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 In addition, $1,992 in special grants was paid to families for the month of 
determining the amount of assistance. December only. 
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Table 18.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 19.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, December 1957 | ! 
December 1957 | 











[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only su } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] oT 
payments] oe _ ; 
gpeigg 0 Percentage change from— 
Payments to sy aioe = alliihiieisancenanacs 
recipients Percentage change from— a 
: Num November 1957 | December 193; 
Num- aa aoa State ber of in— in 
State ber of November 1957 | December 1956 cases Total Aver _ 
wee recip- Sis in imount age 
ients Total A ver : = = ae Num- Amount Num A mount 
amount age eT ber — 
e “| Amount — Amount 
Total 2 344,000) $20,558,000! $59.74 +10.1 +-15.2] +12.8 
Total_- 291,247 |$17,481,142 |$60.02 | +0.8 +10.4 Ala 104 1,389} 13.36 (3) (8) 
$ : met bei Alaska 193 13,284; 68.83 +7.8 +8.0) +15.6 
Ala. : 12,645 411,585 | 32.55 | —.3 +5.5 Ariz 2,304 100,213} 43.50 t.3 1.5) 13.9 
Ark... -- 6, 902 247,489 | 35.86 | +.4 +23.7 Ark. 334 4,488] 13.44, +10.6) +14.3| +8.4 
Calif... 345 24'252 | 70.3 ; Moe Calif 35.476] 1,882,222} 53.06) +10.7 +11.5) +21.6 
Colo 5,312 317,056 | 59.69 L 6 | 493 Colo 1,930 86,331! 44.73) +25.1 435.8] +2.1 
Conn... 2.059 251,960 |122.37 2.0 TS Conn 4,093 270,772; 66.15 +12.0 +13.7|) +38.4 
Del. i- 303 19.240 | 63.50 3 14.9 Del 1,624 98,559! 60.69 +11.7 +13.2) +48.2 
D.C 2,485 167,785 | 67.52 | 0 +12.1 D.C 853 57,832) 67.80) +3.0 +4.5} +42.9 
Fla_ 6,148 356,126 | 57.93 | +2.0 446.1 Fla 5, 20 92,200 : 
Ga ’ 14,266 665, 76% 416.67 1.2 +9.7 . 
Hawaii_- 1,147 73,276 | 63.88 1.3 —4.5 Ga 2,992 58,887! 22.72 +13.8 $12.2) +1.1 
Hawaii 1,289 81,691! 63,38 5 +36 14.7 
Idaho... 926 59,516 | 64.27 ae +.1 +.8 =—2.2 {Il 33,188 7, 963, 42 77.2 +12.0 +15.3 38.9 
Il___ 13,032 | 1,067,374 | 81.90 ag ~1.0 |+29.1 433.4 Ind 16,120 535,774| 33.24 +11.5 +7.4| +19.5 
Kans 4,259 326,586 | 76.68 { +.5 | +4.8 +7.0 lowa 1,178 155,785) 37.29 +13.4 +24.1 1.3 
Ky... 6,407 243,673 | 38.03 4.6 44.5 2 (2) Kans 1,964 116,034; 59.08 +4.2 +14.5 2.9 
lA... 14,895 740, 19.74 L.§ ae ee 49.9 Ky. 3, 30) 123, 
Maine.......| 1,136 71, 62.68 2.2 $1.7 |+43 +47.2 La 9,691 130, 14,43 +.8 £2.0) -+9.2) +12.5 
Md 297 58.7 3 +.3 42.5 Maine 2,819 120, 6: 42.80 +17.0 139.0 \ 
Mass 1,050 112.31 1 =7 £ Ags -9 3 Md 2,172 127,311 58.61 +9.3 +10.7 +1.9 17.9 
Mich__-- 265 82.42 2.3 6 1+18.7 +90, 2 
Minn... 1,768 107, 60.55 | +2.1 $1.6 |+21.2 +26.3 Mass 9, 453 636,214) 67.30 6.9 17.1 1.5 +8.3 
Mich 26,217 2 329,56 88.86 +12.3 +20). 31.8 48 9 
Miss... 5.709 168,014 | 29.43 | +1.1 54.6 |+41.8 +69.6 Minn 7,004 447,344) 63.87 +17.5 +21.8! +9 17 
Mo.. .--| 14,798 834,837 | 56.42 +3 Bes +59 Miss 970 13,538! 13.96 +4.9 19.8] +7.9 19 9 
Mont... 1,452 99,697 | 68.6 +.1 +1.1 2.0 —1.6 Mo 6,799 333,438) 49.04 +1.9 r1.8 9; =2.2 
Nebr_- 1,376 90,305 | 65.63 | +1.3 +9.1 |+12.1 +30.5 Mont 1,447 47,444) 32.79 +84.6) +63.0) +25.6 +4.3 
Ni. 329 29,050 | 88.30 1.5 See wie +4.8 Nebr 1,277 52,642) 41.22) +9.2 +13.3 8.2 -3.9 
N.J 4,873 146,621 | 91.65 | +1.4 +2.5 |+10.4 +11.7 Nev. * aU 10,900 
N. Mex..... 1,924 107,974 | 56.12 1.3 19.9 | +9.2 +11.9 N.H 1,210 65,575) 54.19 +22.0 +33.4| +21.1| +32.6 
Ms 2 : 38,383 | 3,619,855 | 94.31 6 +1.2 | —2.7 +.4 N. J. 8,892 808,068) 90.88) +14.2 $18.5) +27.1 +35.3 
A a 15,253 636,617 | 41.74 -.5 +.7 |\+10.0 +16.7 nA = ee 
N. Dak 1,015 88,003 | 86.70 | +2.9 —1.4/+4+2.9| +7.2 N. Mex. 4 173 17,630} 37.27, +4.0 16.1] +32.9] +70.5 
N. ¥ 29,180 2,536,727! 86.93 +12.1 +-16.0} +16.8 494.6 
Ohio 9,035 | 3534,891 | 59.20 | +.1 £8.3 | 41.7 +12.1 N.C 3,157 66,887) 21.19 +20.9) +13.7/ +17.5) = 43.1 
Okla- 7,824 622,614 | 79.58 1.0 L.1 [411.1 +49.9 N. Dak 196 25,124) 50.65 +29.8) +51.7 6.6 —2.5 
Oreg 4,014 346,974 | 86.44 3 +5.1 |+18.5 +17.8 Ohio 33,106} 1,963,390) 59.31 +11.1 +16.2! +19.6| +31.8 
I 13,832 831,261 | 60.10 | +1.4 $1.3 | +7.7 +8.5 Okla 7,306 105,591) 14.45 +3.8 +12.2 5.6 15.3 
P.R 20. 865 183,038 | 8.77 1 +.4 | $1.5 +3.1 Oreg 1,370 290,630) 66.51 (9 =| 0 12.2 
a 1.956 152.589 | 78.01 2.1 2.3 |+18.5 417.5 Pa 23,670 1,572,886! 66.45 +8 8 110.8 55 2 
S.C 7,670 266,397 | 34.73 4 4 —?2.0 —2.5 Pon 1,745 11,861 6.80 7.5 5.8/+102.0 199 ] 
S. Dak 946 47,641 | 50.36 +.7 +.2 [412.5 +17.5 R.1 3,493 253,183) 72.48 +4.5 +12.2) +5.9 +8.0 
Tenn 4,594 189,441 41.24 +1.3 +3.8 |\+40.1 +47.6 — : 
Mek o: 730 34,381 | 47.10 |+34.7 34.2 “ge 1,618 35,990) 22. 24 ).3 +4.9) —7.3) —10.4 
S. Dak 1,120 40,176) 35.87, +14.2 +17.4 2.9 +5.4 
Utah___- 1,820 129,690 | 71.26 | +1.6 | +1.4 | 41.2 +7.0 Ten 2,373 46,528) 19.61 —1.1 +7.0) +19.8}  +26.0 
Vt... 626 33,467 | 53.46 6 —2.3 |+10.2 417.3 Tex, 12 10,200 237,000 
V. I------- 107 2,159 | 20.18; +.9] +1.1 | +1.9 +5.1 Utah 1,859 130,986 70.46 +17.2) 431.1) 48.1) 417.1 
Va ’ 5,411 225,629 | 41.70 Lg +.8 | +1.9 +4.9 Vt. 1, 200 59,000 : 
Wash.. 5 604 550,818 | 98.29 | +1.6 3.2 | +6.8 +1.9 V.1 128 2,480) 19.38 1.5 8 0 +4.2 
W. Va 7680 277,632 | 36.15 1.5 Lt | see —6.7 Va_- 1,868 66,301} 35.49 +5.4 6.0) +10.4) 12.2 
Wis_- 1,239 131,494 |106.13 | +.1 1.0] +.7 —.1 Was! 14,70 1,041,976| 70.85 +18.8) +26.4) +17.1 1 
Wyo__-- 505 35,239 | 69.78 i —.6 | —4.4 +4.9 W.V 2,323 75,830)" 32.64 +5.9 +3.3) —13.9 16.2 
— ———— — —___—_—_—— Wis 8,270 653,530) 79.02 +411.8 +14.3 12.8 23.4 
Wyo 168 26,381) 56.37, +31.5 +45.3) +31.8 +-40.3 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. — 

2 Not computed; first payments as follows: California, October 1957; Ken 
tucky, September 1956. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $7,235 from general assistance funds 
were made to some recipients in I to 2,088 recipients in 
Ohio. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition, $436 in special grants was paid to recipients for the month of 
December only. 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data fot 


52 States. 


Nebraska and $48,455 


Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 
‘State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 
5 About 9 percent of this total is estimated ; 
6 Partly estimated. 
7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
5 Kstimated. 
Not computed; data not comparable. 
Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
Includes 7,363 cases and payments of $255,176 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 
12 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
In addition, $523 in special grants was paid to cases for the month of Deceme 


1 
er only. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance benefits paid or parent benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 


average monthly total 


under all State 


total. Unemployment ins 
under all State law 
total 


! Receiving old-age, w 


NOTE 


Public 


programs 


assistance: payments durin 


annual data represent average 


urance: gross benefits paid during nm 
annual data represent average 
ife’s or husband's, widow's or Ww 


Data for payments and data for 


idower’s, 


gz month in their care 


January 1957, includes 
ity"’ benefits. 

adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

! Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


monthly some persons receiving 


ionth childhood disabil 
monthly Children plus 1 


individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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